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THE GREEN MOTH. 
BY G. E. MITTON AND J. G. SCOTT. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE GREEN MOTH. 


THE wife of the Commissioner was naturally the first lady in 
Méttama, and Lady Fitzroy never forgot her position or over- 
looked a slight, however unintentional. She and her husband 
were alike in some ways. For one thing, they could neither of 
them possibly be disregarded, for they were equally large of person 
and took up a great deal of room, both physically and socially. 
They both had an easy surface manner frequently mistaken for 
good humour, and it was the fashion to pretend they were popular, 
but it would have been difficult to find any single being in Méttama 
who at heart had the least regard for either of them. 

Sir Denis was the more liked, especially among the women, 
for he was a good-looking man ; his fine head, covered with thick 
iron-grey hair, his lively eyes and quick wit made him pleasant 
to look at and meet. Lady Fitzroy was almost universally 
called by the nick-name of ‘Gloriana,’ which really suited her 
very well. She would have been a handsome woman if she had 
allowed nature its way, for she had a fine white forehead, 
which, by its breadth, balanced the large nose and fully-moulded 
lips and chin, but she covered up the forehead with an obvious 
toupee of golden curls, and overlaid her clear complexion with 
enamel, so that at the best she was only a magnificent doll. She 
was not bad-hearted and was pleased for people around her to 
enjoy themselves, provided their enjoyment did not interfere with 
her own comfort. She smiled perpetually and agreed very fre- 
quently with anyone who happened to be speaking to her; but as 
she sometimes agreed with exactly opposite sentiments coming from 
someone else a few seconds later, this was resented as betraying 
contempt rather than complaisance. She was a curious mixture 
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of arrogance and indolence. Her greatest folly was her absorption 
in two horrible little Spitz dogs, Fluff and Buff, which occupied 
much of her thoughts, time, and’attention. These wretched dogs 
had done more to make her unpopular than any other detail in 
her flamboyant personality. She carried them with her wherever 
she went, one under each arm. She was too stout to join in any 
games except card games, and her form of exercise was to potter 
about on the terrace before the bungalow, a few steps at a time 
with long pauses between, and discuss the little bits of yelp and 
fur with anyone who would endure it. 

Her comments usually ran somewhat in this strain: ‘The 
darlings! How beautiful they are! I think Fluff’s coat is just 
a little more glossy this side than Buffs, don’t you? Stand just 
here where you can see it. There, now do you see? I must tell 
the bearer to pay especial attention to it. Oh, you silly little 
duck! You want to be carried, do you? Just look at Buff, isn’t 
he wonderfully clever? He wants me to carry him, and he has 
actually put his paws up against my dress, as if he could raise 
himself. Almost human, isn’t it ?’ 

Lady Fitzroy had a standing grievance against her husband 
for not giving her more of his time. Though Sir Denis himself 
had probably never realised it, the reason why he did not was 
simply because his wife bored him to death. But this was only one 
grievance, there was almost always another, a newer one, that 
ran along intermingled with the first, and for some time past 
Gloriana’s pet grievance had been Darya’s refusal to come and 
live with her. Sir Denis could never resist poking fun at his wife 
about this, and a week or ten days after Marjoram had made his 
compact with Mrs. Seymour, he got hold of a piece of news that 
made him chuckle. 

That day was the culmination of a great Burmese festival, a 
pongyt byan, or priest-burning, some way outside the town. Sir 
Denis was very tired of such sights, but it was a duty to go, and 
so he ordered the carriage with its two fine walers, and stood 
awaiting his wife, somewhat impatiently, in the afternoon. At 
length she came slowly down the steps with her precious burdens, 
and when he had handed her in and they were driving away, he 
began cheerfully : 

‘ Well, I am surprised ! ’ 

‘And what are you surprised at?’ Gloriana asked lazily 
as she settled her pets. 
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‘I should never have believed it possible that Mrs. Seymour 
could have brought off something you’ve tried your hand at and 
failed.’ 

Lady Fitzroy rose to the bait instantly. ‘Mrs. Seymour succeed 
where I failed ?’ she exclaimed. ‘ What next will you say ?’ 

‘I beg your pardon. I dare say you didn’t really try—anyhow, 
we haven’t a motor-car.’ 

‘Denis, what on earth do you mean? You're always making 
fun of me; you joke and joke, but it isn’t clever, it is only childish, 
and I’m sick of it.’ 

‘Sorry. But I wasn’t joking. I heard this morning a bit of 
gossip I thought would interest you, but maybe it’s as well not 
to mention these things.’ 

‘ But now you have mentioned it you must tell what it is. It’s 
very absurd to go on likethat. If it’s a secret, I have all the more 
right to know. What is the good of being the wife of the most 
important man in the station if he doesn’t confide in me even one 
little secret ?’ 

‘ This isn’t a secret,’ said Sir Denis gravely. ‘It’s only a bit 
of gossip. Iam very sorry I annoyed you by referring to it; you 
often tell me you never gossip, and I should have remembered. 
I won’t do anything so thoughtless again.’ 

She was almost crying by this time. ‘ You treat me as if I 
had no brains at all,’ she whimpered. ‘But I have brains as 
clever for a woman as you have fora man. You always do your 
best to make me feel fool, but with other people, when you’re 
not there, I’m considered quite a clever woman.’ 

He relented and patted her hand, twinkling at her in a way 
which would have won over most women. ‘What a shame! 
Well, it’s only that Darya Molineux has been lunching with the 
Seymours and will probably be driving out to the péngyi-byan 
this afternoon with Mrs. Seymour in that new motor-car of hers.’ 

Gloriana forgot her grievance against him in a moment to 
start on{the well-worn old one. ‘That girl!’ she exclaimed in 
disgust. ‘She is beyond anything. She insults me, refuses to 
enter my house, and then takes up with the wife of an Assistant 
Commissioner.’ 

‘You forget the motor-car.’ 

‘I'don’t forget the motor-car, far from it,’ protested Gloriana. 
‘Who could forget it who had once heard that woman talk about 
it? It’s positively nauseating.’ She began to mimic Violet 
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Seymour’s manner, which certainly lent itself to caricature :— 
‘ Yes, it ts a handsome gift, even for a millionaire. Between you 
and me, I had wondered just a little why he had not given us a 
wedding present. There were reasons—I set it down to pique, 
only of course it does not do to speak of these things.’ 

A spontaneous laugh restored harmony between the Com- 
missioner and his wife. 

A péngyi-byan is not by any means a solemn ceremony. 
According to the Burmese phrase, the monk does not die, he simply 
‘returns to the celestial place from which he came.’ Consequently 
his cremation is a popular festival rather than a mournful formality. 
The more saintly the monk the greater the merrymaking. In 
this case the péngyi was ‘ white from boyhood,’ that is to say, he 
had worn the yellow robe from the time he entered the monastery 
just after he ceased to be a child. He was, moreover, very old. 
His horoscope would, no doubt, have shown his exact age, but that 
was not available for inspection, and according to the custom all 
the world over, after he had become really old the popular voice 
added on two or three years for every six months of his later life. 
He was, therefore, declared to have been well over ninety, and 
preparations for the cremation had been going on for a couple 
of years or more. During this time the body had been preserved 
in honey and subscriptions had been diligently collected. 

The coffin was heavily gilded, and on it were painted the sins 
which he had not committed and the temptations to which he had 
presumably been exposed. Chief among these were, of course, 
beauteous maidens, who displayed their fascinations in a rather 
exuberant way. They were most gorgeously arrayed and decked 
with ornaments, but the artist emphasised rather the artful dis- 
arrangement of the garments than the brilliance of their colouring. 

The coffin had been roofed over in a bamboo thatch shed for a 
good many months, but now it was drawn out into a wide open 
space on a brightly decorated chassis with huge wooden wheels, 
supporting a spire like a dismounted church steeple, resplendent 
with gay tinsel paper and gilt frippery. This swayed about as it 
jolted over the rough ground in a way that would have been 
ominous had it not been for the pliant bamboo of which it was 
made. The diminishing roofs, one over the other, represented the 
stages in the celestial abodes of the blessed. 

All round the arena were rows upon rows of food stalls; sheds 
for the performance of pwés, marionette and living actor plays and 
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the posturing chorus troupe displays which the Burmese girl 
loves. Among them were even clothes stalls where native-of- 
India and Chinese traders sold silks and satins. Fruit, tobacco, 
sweets, and trinket stalls were to be seen everywhere. The only 
element that was wanting was the Order of the Yellow Robe. 
The monks had to be back in their monasteries by sunset, and, 
anyhow, there were far too many excited, chattering, rainbow- 
clad maidens about to conduce to proper meditation on the un- 
substantiality and transitoriness of human life. Moreover, there 
is no such thing as a funeral service. Occasionally, at a private 
funeral, a monk ‘ preaches the Law,’ but it isa moral essay not a 
ritual function. Anything of the kind would be a redundance 
on the suggestiveness of the pictures and a restriction on the 
enjoyment of the crowd. 

The chief feature in this popular jubilation was displayed in 
the determination of who was to set fire to the bier. That was 
an act which brought great merit, and, consequently, better 
prospects towards a future existence, and it was perhaps the only 
religious part of the whole festivity or ceremonial. 

To each end of the wagon which bore the coffin, and to the spire 
were attached ropes. These were of enormous size, made of twisted 
rattan, so thick that few hands could encircle them, and several 
hundred feet long. On one rope pulled the people who lived north 
of the dead monk’s monastery, and on the other the villagers to 
the south of it. Anyone could pull—man, woman or child—and 
they alldid! In fact, there was nothing to prevent utter strangers, 
with no qualification, from joining in, and they did so with a good 
sense of sportsmanship, backing up the side which seemed for the 
moment to be losing ground. 

Apart from these, there was a huge crowd of onlookers whose 
age or waist-girth did not agree with such strenuous work, or who 
prudently reflected that they had their best clothes on and had 
not another set to replace them. 

These stood round in a wide semi-circle and yelled. There 
was no pressing forward, they were too enthusiastic for that, but 
there was no doubt about the shouting. No Stamford Bridge 
crowd at a League football match, or out-and-out backers at a 
"Varsity Rugby struggle could surpass them. 

Up and down the line of the ropes walked grave and reverend 
churchwardens, pious founders of pagodas or monasteries, as 
excited as any of the crowd, waving their arms and using 
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the language of the man who trains an Eight or the coxswain 
who steers it. The men who were pulling were told that by rights 
they should wear women’s skirts, and the women were entreated 
not to mind what happened to theirs ! 

It was this scene that attracted the white residents of Méttama. 
There was quite a considerable group of carriages and dog-carts 
and one or two motor-cars, drawn up on the outer fringe of the 
gaily-coloured crowd—a mosaic of bright colours. The waist- 
cloths, the yellow and red turbans of the men and the snowy 
jackets and delicately-tinted scarves of the women, were quivering 
like a kaleidoscope, and the wearers were as frenzied as if there 
were no such thing as death in the world. 

By far the most conspicuous of the cars, both in its lines and 
the brilliance of its varnish, was that belonging to Mrs. Seymour. 
She was radiant with delight in her new possession and gloried in 
the thought of what her bitterest friends would say about it to 
her face and behind her back. Her blush-rose complexion and 
her scintillating blue eyes were so vivid that Darya could not 
help saying to her shyly, ‘I wonder how it feels to be so pretty.’ 

This auspicious comment engaged Mrs. Seymour’s attention 
in a way nothing else could have done, and she replied graciously, 
‘You ought to know, for you are pretty yourself.’ 

She had not had nearly so much difficulty in folding the shy, 
wild creature as she had anticipated, for Darya was in a strange 
mood. She was sore from the recent escapade, and she had been 
moved, more than she would have cared to confess, by the D.C.’s 
expostulation ; also she had been held a prisoner by her painful 
ankle and was unable to go out and walk off the irritation as she 
would naturally have done. So the stings had rankled and made 
her glad of distraction. 

Mrs. Seymour could read her own sex shrewdly enough when 
she took the trouble to do so, and her mancuvring with Darya 
had been tact itself. She had appeared at the little bungalow 
on the hill between five and six o’clock the day after she got the 
new car, as if it were the most natural thing in the world for her 
to do; she spoke to Darya as if she were in the habit of seeing 
her at least every week. She had offered to take her for a little 
run in the car, and had added, in keeping with what she guessed 
were the girl’s sentiments, ‘Not down on that hateful seafront 
where we parade up and down like donkeys at a show, but some- 
where peaceful out in the country.’ 
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Darya had found it impossible to refuse, for behind all Violet’s 
pleasantness there was some quality of persistence which bore 
down opposition and made yielding less trouble than resistance. 
So Darya, not being altogether unwilling, had agreed to the pro- 
posal and allowed herself to be taken for a run. During the drive 
Mrs. Seymour had made no attempt to penetrate into the girl’s 
confidence ; she had chattered away quite naturally about her- 
self and her own affairs, and had beguiled her companion out of 
her usual wary attitude of watchfulness. Just before parting 
from her she had announced she was coming again in two days’ 
time, ‘ Because it is such a treat to have somebody sensible to 
talk to.’ Darya’s feeble protest had remained unheeded. 

On the second day thereafter the big car had again drawn 
up at the gate, but it was about midday instead of the usual driving 
time in the cool of the evening. 

‘I am so sorry,’ Mrs. Seymour explained sweetly. ‘I found 
that I had promised to go to the pdngyi-byan this afternoon, 
and I did not remember it until to-day, so that I shan’t be able 
to come and call for you as I had said I would. Instead, I came 
up now, and mean to carry you off to lunch, for it’s too hot to 
enjoy a drive at this hour. I will bring you back later.’ 

‘It is really kind of you to take so much trouble,’ Darya 
answered politely. ‘But I am sorry you came out just to tell 
me about it. If you had not turned up this afternoon I should 
have quite understood you had been kept by something.’ 

‘You’d be sorrier if you knew what I have gone through in 
order to get here,’ Violet said, laughing. ‘I had to be in such a 
bustle to finish my household duties. You have no idea how 
much there is to do; but I am always so particular about keeping 
my promises and I felt this was the only way I could make up 
for being compelled to break this one.’ 

Her ‘ household duties’ were not more onerous than those of 
most of the married women in the East, but she wished to make the 
girl feel it impossible to refuse to come after all the inconvenience 
suffered on her account. 

: “I wish you had just sent a chit.’ 
'*T shall be really hurt, nevertheless, if you won’t even lunch 
with me after all the trouble I have taken to get here and explain.’ 

Darya was sensitive enough to feel that this was true, and, 
with a sort of exasperated patience, asked for a few moments to 
change her morning frock of plain blue linen for something more 
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suitable. She really was only a few minutes, and when she re- 
appeared Mrs. Seymour’s eyes opened more widely than usual ; 
neither she nor anyone else in Méttama had seen Darya dressed 
like this, and it was a revelation that this strange girl, whom 
everyone thought a ‘ bit touched,’ could have managed so perfect 
a toilet; but remembering her strong motive for being tactful, Mrs. 
Seymour said nothing and they drove down to her house together. 

The lunch passed off well enough; though Darya talked very 
little in response to the attempts of the husband and wife to draw 
her out, and, seeing this, Violet gradually headed off her husband, 
and left the guest unmolested. Very soon after lunch Darya 
discovered that she was going to be taken to the péngyi-byan 
whether she liked it or not. She made a little expostulation, but 
knew before she uttered it, that it would not be of the slightest 
use. For some reason this little woman of flint and blue velvet 
intended to have her company. Darya, who recognised the 
inevitable when she came up against it, gave in courteously and 
made a firm resolve never to trust herself in Mrs. Seymour’s hands 
in future. She consoled herself with the thought that, after all, 
the péngyi-byan was a Burmese festival, interesting in itself, 
and it was not likely that she would come in contact with many 
of the European community there. 

Reginald Seymour had been forced to return to the Cutchery 
after lunch, but had promised to join them later ; he was showing 
an unexpected interest in the girl guest, but Violet, secure in her 
smooth and flawless barrier of self-conceit, had no crevice in which 
jealousy could lodge. 

When they arrived at the scene of the festival she directed 
the chauffeur to drive to a place not too near the rest of the English 
equipages. Dearly as she would have gloried in displaying her 
car and ‘hearing the comments it called forth,.she meant to earn 
it, and to have Darya surrounded by a group of men all suddenly 
awakened to her attractiveness, was no part of her plan. 

Once in position, Darya forgot her earlier annoyance in view 
of a scene which thoroughly appealed to her. Only once, in the 
dim long ago, had she seen a similar show, and she dearly loved 
watching a Burmese crowd bent on enjoyment. 

They had arrived just as the tug-of-war for the bier began, 
and the rhythmic shouts of the excited partisans, the swaying of 
the huge pyre, the wild shouts and gesticulations of the spectators, 
who cheered the side that was to bring merit to their village, stirred 
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her until she laughed like a child and clapped.her hands. She 
stood up to see better over the heads of those in front, and was 
suddenly aware that someone was standing close to her. Turning 
quickly, she saw it was Marjoram, who had just come up to the 
car and was raising his hat to Mrs. Seymour. Darya sat down 
again abruptly, and was furious with herself as she felt the blood 
rising to her face. She could not control that, but she could 
control her manner, which was perfectly indifferent and remote as 
she acknowledged the introduction promptly made by her hostess. 

Marjoram, for his part, showed equally little interest in her, 
but he had taken in everything about her, and was surprised and 
delighted at the change in her appearance. In native Burmese 
dress Darya had carried herself well and he had thought her 
charming, but he was far more pleased to see her as she was this 
afternoon, perfectly turned out in every detail. She had the 
knack of putting on her clothes which cannot ever be acquired 
by some women and is born with very few. The colour and line 
of her costume were exactly suited to her style and figure. The 
underdress was of a gleaming native jade green silk, shot with dull 
gold in the folds. It was draped with diaphanous mole-grey 
chiffon, threaded and touched here and there with the same green 
and gold. The large hat, of supple mole-coloured straw without 
any trimming, made an undulating line above her dark hair. Even 
the sunshade and shoes carried out the colour scheme. Her only 
ornament was a thick gold chain of closely-woven snaky scales 
on which was strung a green scarab pendant. In contrast with 
her guest Mrs. Seymour looked garish. 

‘You ought to get out and go nearer to the front, where there 
are chairs for the white people,’ Marjoram suggested after a few 
minutes’ conversation, during which he and Mrs. Seymour had 
carefully avoided any mention of the motor car. 

Just then Reginald Seymour found them, and made his way 
to his wife’s side. 

‘Hullo, old man,’ he greeted Marjoram. ‘Good job you're 
here. I was just coming to fetch the ladies to see the show. The 
south have won two pulls running and they'll soon be setting a 
light to the pyre.’ 

Darya felt uncomfortable. It was very difficult yet to use 
the bad foot, but Mrs. Seymour knew that as well as she did, and 
as she made no reference to it, Darya felt it awkward to do so, as 
she would thus hinder the others from seeing the sight nearer. 
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Besides, to refer to the foot at all would be a direct reference to 
the last meeting with Marjoram on the hillside, and she shrank 
from that. She was still buoying herself up with the belief that 
perhaps he had not recognised her. It had been partly because 
she had feared she might meet him that she had taken the trouble 
to change to a dress as far removed from that in which he had seen 
her as it was possible to be. 

None of the others made any remark about her foot, and she 
resolved to set her teeth and conceal it if possible ; so she presently 
found herself holding on to Marjoram’s arm as they followed the 
Seymours through the crowd. She was very sure that this was 
all wrong—by rights the Assistant Commissioner should have 
fallen to her share instead of piloting his wife, yet somehow it had 
happened and she had had no choice. At the moment when 
Marjoram had first offered his arm, Darya had had a touch of 
indecision, but realising that she could not well get along at all 
without it, she had accepted it with the air of a princess bestowing 
a favour. 

‘I am so very glad to see you with that dear little woman,’ 
said Marjoram confidentially as they went slowly forward, the 
people opening a way for them. ‘She stands so very much alone. 
I often wonder why all the other ladies in the station seem to 
hold aloof from her.’ 

‘From Mrs. Seymour?’ Darya asked, surprised. ‘I thought 
she was always in the heart of everything that was going on.’ 

‘Soshe may be; she has any amount of spirit. But, somehow, 
none of them quite hit it off with her. I sometimes wonder if it can 
be that feminine jealousy one hears about ; what do you think ?’ 

Darya was not to be drawn into any sex discussion with him. 
She answered shortly, ‘She certainly is dazzlingly pretty.’ 

* And as good as she is pretty—a heart of gold. She is reserved, 
but you can rely on her. When she once takes a fancy to you, 
she is true to the core. I can see that she has taken more than 
a liking for you. I have known her for years. Her husband was 
my late partner.’ 

Darya was beginning to feel a little more at ease with him; 
whether he recognised her or not he was evidently not’ going to 
refer to that encounter on the hillside. 

Just then there was a roar of delight from the crowd. The 
old custom of setting the bier alight by means of native-made 
rockets had been revived by special permission of the Commissioner 
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and the head of the police. For some years it had been forbidden 
on account of the erratic flight of the rockets and the consequent 
danger to the people; but an exception had been made on this 
occasion on account of the sanctity of the dead prior. 

These rockets are great baulks of timber, as much as six feet 
long, hollowed out and filled with gunpowder. To-day they were 
launched from an elementary kind of go-cart, none too steady in 
its movements, so that the aim was by no means true. This was 
quite characteristic of the Burman mind. Nobody wanted too 
early a success, That would be sheer waste of a good opportunity 
for fun; so it is to be feared that the men who laid the rocket 
were not unnecessarily careful. 

The first rocket was good enough so far as direction went, but 
it overshot the pyre by a score or so of feet and landed far beyond, 
fizzling out on the plain. 

‘Isn’t it rather dangerous ?’ asked Darya. 

She had hardly spoken when another rocket hissed up into the 
air. It seemed to have a spin on it and swung over toward them, 
and the thickest of the crowd. Immediately there was a great 
deal of shouting. Old men, who had been through experiences of 
the same kind before, cried out ‘Don’t move until you see where 
it is going to fall. Keep your eyes on it.’ 

Others, with the conceit which is universal among the Burmese, 
walked off in a stately way, not without precautionary glances 
at the rocket, which had risen extraordinarily high ; but far the 
greater part of the people simply scampered off without particularly 
caring what direction they took, or who was in the way. All of 
them certainly looked much more at the rocket than at where 
they were going. There was a most complicated tangle just about 
Darya and Marjoram. Groups from all sides seemed to converge 
on them, and Darya felt she was buffeted about like a lawn-tennis 
ball ina rally. As she, too, watched the flaming thing in the sky, 
it seemed to her that the rocket was coming straight down upon 
her. Then, suddenly, Marjoram caught her in his arms. For a 
moment he bullocked through the crush like a heavy-weight Rugger 
three-quarters. Then she felt him leap forward, and she was set 
down on her feet well away from the place where the scorching 
monster had landed. 

But others were not so lucky. No one was actually hit by the 
log or there would have been another funeral, but the red-hot 
sparks which belched forth burnt quite a number of people and 
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set fire to one woman’s skirt. A great screaming arose, and several 
~ men ran to beat out the flames. 

‘ There is someone burning,’ cried Darya. ‘Oh, the poor thing! 
Can you see ?’ 

Marjoram was tall enough to look over the heads of the crowd. 
‘They are helping her up,’ he said. ‘She’s all right. There, she 
is laughing. Did you hear what that skinny little man called 
out? You do understand Burmese, I think? The woman’s 
tamein is pretty well all gone, and he filled the clown’s part in 
the play. He said “ You bad woman, you are one of the temptresses 
that the Holy man escaped.” ‘There, you see, she can’t have 
suffered much. She is abusing him as only Burmese women can 
abuse. But you——?’ he asked, changing his tone and looking 
at Darya. ‘ You are quite white.’ 

_‘I can’t bear that anyone should be hurt,’ she explained in a 
low tone. But it was not that which had caused her to turn white. 
She had passed through a sensation of such utter helplessness as 
to be agony when she found herself in Marjoram’s arms for the 
second time. 

Her very heart had seemed to turn and quiver as he lifted her 
from the ground. Yet the combination of circumstances made 
such an action on his part quite legitimate. She had been over- 
whelmed by the fatality of it ; it seemed to beat down on her con- 
sciousness that this was an omen of the future, showing her that, 
try as she would, she was helpless and would be driven to this 
man’s arms by Fate. 

‘You didn’t mind my picking you up, did you?’ he asked, 
looking at her oddly. ‘It was queer——’ he checked himself and 
then added, ‘ I wouldn’t have taken such a liberty if the emergency 
hadn’t been great, but, knowing you were crippled, it really was 
the only thing to do.’ 

Fear of him intensified in her. His unfinished sentence showed 
that the curious coincidence of their double meeting was in his 
mind too; but before that he had revealed that he had known 
who she was! His reference to her knowledge of Burmese had 
shown her that. She was unable to speak, but Marjoram did not 
notice, as he was engaged in arranging something else which he 
hoped would distract her thoughts. He had drawn from his pocket 
the green moth, intending to throw it down somewhere that Darya 
could not overlook it. There were people standing about in knots 
of twos and threes, but there was plenty of open ground, trampled 
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and dusty, between, so, choosing a direction where Darya was not 
looking, he gently threw the little ornament a few yards away 
and then called her attention to something that brought her eyes 
round to that line of sight ; but she would not look at it. There 
it lay, a vivid green spot, distinctly noticeable, and she refused 
to notice it! Marjoram was afraid that some quick-eyed Burman 
night catch sight of it and defeat his scheme, so he waited very 
impatiently until Darya suggested, ‘Had we not better go back 
to the car ?’ 

This was, of course, the only reasonable thing to do, but first 
Tom Majoram saw that he should have to direct the girl’s attention 
to the moth himself, so he called out ‘ Hullo!’ and gazed at it 
steadily, making sure that she should see it where it lay on the 
ground before he stepped forward to pick it up. Then he handed 
it to her. ‘A beautiful little thing,’ he remarked. 

Darya looked at it with immense interest. It was exactly the 
kind of workmanship that appealed to her; its rare and delicate 
lines thrilled her, and she held it up to the light to study the veining. 
‘Ts it jade ?’ she asked. 

‘I suppose so. Why, it exactly matches that pendant you 
have at your neck! Is that jade, too ?’ 

Involuntarily her hand swept caressingly to it. ‘No, that isa 
very rare stone, emerald matrix,’ she explained. ‘It is an ancient 
Egyptian scarab, and was given to me by a very old friend of mine, 
an Egyptologist ; he said it was the only one of that material he had 
ever come across in the many years of his research in the land.’ 

‘Has it brought you luck ?’ 

At that her lips smiled, but her eyes were sadder than anything 
he had ever seen. She did not answer, but mutely handed him 
back the moth. This trick she had of not supplying the obvious 
phrase, as almost every other woman he knew would have done, 
intrigued him greatly. 

‘Keep it,’ he said. ‘It matches your pendant.’ 

‘But someone must have dropped it.’ 

‘Tt doesn’t look like an ornament a Burman would wear,’ he 
said, pretending to examine it. ‘It is of Chinese workmanship.’ 

‘Still, it must be lost to someone, and how sad they’ll be to 
miss the companionship of such a lovely thing.’ 

He liked her way of putting it. ‘Very well, we'll take all 
possible means to restore it to its lonely friend,’ he answered smiling. 
‘And if he’s not discoverable you must have it.’ 
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‘There is a Chinaman,’ interposed Darya quickly. ‘ Ask 
him.’ Marjoram turned and, following the direction of her eyes, 
saw the two-stringed fiddler’s white, lank face melting into a 
fringe of the Burmese crowd. In two strides he had reached him 
and seized him by the neck, saying something forcible before he 
released him, when the man slunk away with every appearance of 
humility. 

‘What did you say to him?’ Darya demanded rather im- 
periously when he returned to her side. 

‘It’s my rascal of a Chinese servant ; no business here at all. 
I told him to go home.’ 

. ‘Does he always obey you ?’ she asked a little satirically. 

‘You think my methods crude? But they answer. Yes, he 
always cringes whatever I do to him; I have an awful threat 
I hold over his head.’ 

She looked a question. 

‘He has a fiddle, or the fiddle has him, I don’t know which, 
for he breathes his life into it. Itis only one of those two-stringed 
things that make the weirdest music in the world. I tell him that 
if he doesn’t obey me on the instant I'll smash it one day—then 
I verily believe he’d die.’ 

‘But you wouldn’t do it.’ 

‘What do you suppose?’ he queried, laughing to humour 
her. ‘T’mnotanogre. But it’s a good hold over him. Anyway, 
I wouldn’t destroy it readily, for there are moods in which the 
ghastly sounds—I can’t call them music—appeal to me when 
nothing else does.’ 

He had quite made up his mind now that he was going to marry 
the girl beside him. Any other ideas he might have had concerning 
her had been completely dissipated at the first sight of her this 
afternoon. He was not troubled by any doubts as to her acceptance 
of his offers, and indeed a much less arrogant man than Marjoram 
might have been pardoned for that, considering what he had to 
offer. The idea of the marriage tie was not irksome to him at all, 
for he did not look upon it as a life-long inevitability, as the average 
Englishman does. Besides, with plenty of money, it would 
always be possible to ignore it and live handsomely apart. The 
only things that troubled him were the preliminaries to be gone 
through. He wanted to say to Darya here and now, ‘I have 
quite decided that I desire you for my wife. Let us be married 
to-morrow.’ But that would, undoubtedly, scare her, and even 
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if he could command his soul in patience to lead up to it a few 
weeks hence, he feared that all the usual frills of the wedding 
ceremony would have to be prepared, which would cause further 
delay, spinning out interminably. He pondered these things in 
his mind as they went back to the car. 

They saw that the Seymours had already returned, and that 
Thornthwaite was standing beside them. 

‘Oh, there you are!’ cried Mrs. Seymour, who was never 
abashed at uttering the obvious, which makes up so much current 
small-talk. ‘After that fearful fright we simply came back. I 
thought you might have been burnt.’ 

Darya greeted Mr. Thornthwaite, who helped her into the car. 
‘I can see by your face your foot is hurting you,’ he said. ‘ You 
ought not to have walked about on it so much.’ 

Marjoram was instantly conscious that, after having once 
mentioned the hurt foot, he ought to have been more sympathetic 
about it. He was not inclined, however, to play second fiddle to 
Lawrence Thornthwaite, whom he had sometimes spoken of iron- 
ically as having a ‘ virtuous manner and copy-book mind.’ Also 
he felt he could not do any more to further his suit immediately, 
and he wanted to think over the next step, so he made his excuses 
and departed. 

He was beginning to wonder whether, after all, it might be easier 
to carry Darya off, and then, having won her consent, to bring her 
back and marry her. He need not necessarily do her any harm 
beyond putting her in a compromising situation, and perhaps, with 
a girl so two-natured, he might the more easily win her on the wild 
side than if he attempted the feat along conventional lines. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE SCENE AT THE CLUB. 


Mrs. Seymour purposely did not offer Mr. Thornthwaite a lift 
home, as she considered that while she was in charge of Darya 
it was against the spirit of her compact with Marjoram to encourage 
other men to hover about her. But, not for the first time, she 
was defeated by her husband’s utter imperviousness to any signals 
she could give him. He warmly pressed the Deputy Commissioner 
to come back with them, and Thornthwaite who, at all events, 
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had clearly seen and rightly interpreted the signals, came never- 
theless for reasons of his own. 

Darya was thoroughly worn out and suffering a good deal 
of pain from her foot, and directly they had left the ground she 
discovered to her dismay that the Seymours had no intention of 
taking her straight home, but proposed calling in at the Gymkhana 
Club on the way. 

‘I think I must have a gharry,’ Darya suggested as they drew 
near to the town. ‘You have been very kind, Mrs. Seymour, 
and I can’t trouble you further.’ 

A most determined opposition was offered to this suggestion, 

so that Darya, tired as she was, had no strength to persist, but 
collapsed on the understanding that the call at the Club should 
not last more than a few moments. She was not clear why she 
was being dragged about against her will, but shutting her lips 
tightly resolved again that this should be the ‘ last time ’ it should 
ever happen. 
"Great was her surprise when they arrived at the Club to find 
that Thornthwaite understood her feelings and backed her up. 
He had not said anything while the discussion went on in the car, 
but, as he helped the ladies out at the Club steps, he beckoned 
to a waiting gharry wallah, and, turning to Mrs. Seymour, said 
in a cheerful authoritative way: ‘ Miss Molineux’s foot has had 
more use than is good for it; it is hurting her a good deal; and 
with your permission I’m going to see her home.’ 

Violet’s face betrayed at once that the point was not going 
to be yielded without a struggle, and as Darya read the expression 
she chimed in hastily, ‘Thank you very much, Mr. Thornthwaite, 
but I shall be all right until Mrs. Seymour is ready.’ Her words 
were dictated by her limp condition, which made her feel that 
she would sooner let things take their course than face any 
more unpleasantness. But she had not reckoned on Thorn- 
thwaite’s unyielding will. He had made up his mind that she was 
in no fit state to wait any longer, and though he was usually a 
diffident man where ladies were concerned, he had not the smallest 
intention of giving in where her comfort was involved. Instead, 
he only laughed a little drily, and held open the door of the gharry 
which had now drawn near. ‘Mrs. Seymour I am sure agrees 
with me that your foot ought not to be used any more,’ he said. 

There was the ordinary daily crowd on the verandah of the 
Club above their heads, and when Violet retorted somewhat shrilly, 
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‘Really, Mr. Thornthwaite, I think you might leave me to be 
the judge of that,’ several people looked over. 

At that moment the Commissioner’s carriage drove up, and 
Lady Fitzroy alighted. She was surprised to discover such a 
scene. It was now dark, and the light from the swinging lamp 
on the Club entrance fell on Violet Seymour, slim, erect, and un- 
mistakably furious; she was facing Thornthwaite, who looked 
unusually obstinate, and half-way between them was Darya, 
flushed and bright-eyed, and by now intensely interested in the 
turn things had taken, waiting breathlessly to see if her champion 
would win. Gloriana was in a bad temper, and her usual com- 
prehensive and meaningless smiles were swept from her face when 
she saw the two women she hated most in Méttama, Mrs. Seymour 
and Darya, here together, and evidently in antagonism. 

‘Why, what ever is the matter?’ she demanded in her deep 
far-carrying voice. ‘ You look as if you were going to fly at each 
other’s throats.’ 

Darya rushed into the breach. ‘It is I who am the culprit, 
Lady Fitzroy,’ she said. ‘Mrs. Seymour and Mr. Thornthwaite 
are both so very kind as to offer to take me home, because I’ve 
hurt my foot, and I could not make up my mind which to accept.’ 

She spoke with a manner of assurance unexpected in a girl of 
her age, and it jarred on Lady Fitzroy, already incensed against 
her. With a meaning smile she said the nastiest thing she could 
think of, and that was very nasty indeed. ‘I should have thought 
that there could be no doubt as to which was the more advantageous 
offer.’ Darya could hardly believeherears. Thata woman in the 
position of the Commissioner’s wife could ever have made such 
an ill-bred innuendo astonished her. If she had ever had any 
doubt of availing herself of Mr. Thornthwaite’s kindness this 
decided her. It touched her like the flick of a whip on a high-bred 
horse. Ignoring Lady Fitzroy completely, she held out her hand 
to Mrs. Seymour with a charming graciousness. ‘Good-bye,’ 
she said, ‘and thank you ever so much for your great kindness.’ 
Before Violet could answer, she had stepped inside the dark 
gharry. 

Gloriana had expected to see this audacious chit shrivel and 
wilt before her, and when she perceived that Darya displayed not 
the least trace of embarrassment or even of having understood 
her, and that she was completely ignored, she stood for one moment 
petrified, and then walked on up the steps with as stately a carriage 
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as she could, raging inwardly and determined to make the girl 
smart for it. 

Thornthwaite had stood unmoved during the scene; for his 
part, he also made no sign that Lady Fitzroy’s vulgar remark 
had been disconcerting. When Darya got into the gharry, he 
leaned through the window to shake hands with her. Standing 
thus, with his back filling in the small aperture, he spoke so that 
his words were inaudible to anyone behind. ‘I should like to have 
seen you home, but as you will understand that is impossible 
now. 

As Darya drove away in the dark she felt that some warm 
revivifying ray had passed from him to her. She was conscious, 
as she had never yet been, of the need for a man-friend—one 
with whom there would be no touch of sex-influence to disturb 
the harmony. Her thoughts found expression in the involuntary 
low cry: ‘I do like him because he is never conscious that I am a 
woman.’ If only he had been her brother, so that she could have 
asked his advice and talked to him freely, what a relief it would 
have been. But friendship between a man and a woman, unrelated, 
would be impossible out here; scandal and gossip would at once 
have begun to corrode it. What a pity it was! For whatever 
the shortcomings of Lawrence Thornthwaite, Darya felt sure he 
would never repeat anything told to him in confidence, he would 
have no desire to do so; he would never promise without the 
intention of performing; his lack of imagination would make 
it impossible for him to fabricate romances ; he was eminently a 
safe man, one ‘ who would never let you down.’ 

Violet had not the wit to keep what had happened at the Club 
from Tom Marjoram, and when he heard it he was exceed rely 
annoyed. She knew that she had been to blame, for it was me 
a desire to show off that had induced her to lead Darya captiV® 
to the Gymkhana Club, but it had been a mistake. Marjoram 
refrained from cursing her folly or even from making the smallest 
reflection on it, but he felt that this must have done harm to his 
cause. After that scene on the Club steps, was it likely that a 
shy, wild creature like Darya could again be trapped? The only 
possible course at present would be to leave her wholly alone to 
recover herself. Much as he hated delay, he judged that this 
would be the wisest. In the meantime, he could again ponder 
the question whether carrying her off with all its risks) might 
not be the better game, and appeal more to her nature. Christmas 
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would be in a week’s time, and he suggested to Violet not to go to 
see Darya at all before that, but to write a note and invite her to 
dinner on Christmas Day. 

‘ But we are dining with the Commissioner,’ exclaimed Violet 
in a tone of horror. ‘ We can’t possibly give it up.’ 

Marjoram shrugged his shoulders, and after a further injunction 
to take no other steps until she heard from him, he left her. 

Christmas came and went, and to her immense relief Darya 
received neither invitation nor visitor. She spent the day wholly 
alone, and recovered in some degree her peace of mind. It was 
a glorious day with an unclouded clear blue sky. Her foot was 
almost well again, so taking plenty of time she walked slowly 
down to the little church with its open sides and swinging punkahs. 
It was decorated with masses of white and faintly pink roses, 
all full-blown, with a kind of insipidity about them. They might 
have been made of paper, had they not diffused a faintly stuffy 
scent throughout the building, like that of some artificial perfume 
which has been kept for a long time in a box. 

The choir, composed for the most part of Eurasian maidens, 
whose dark teased-out fringes and sallow complexions showed 
up strongly against their stiff white muslin dresses, did its best. 
They sang correctly but with a jarring metallic tone. 
se After the service everyone greeted everyone on the steps out- 
side. Darya tried to slip away unobserved, but she was caught 
by the one lady in the station whom she really liked. Mrs. Bulteel 
was the wife of a man in the Great Forest Corporation, who was 
also Consul for Siam, so she had the envied position of being second 
lady in the station, but no one would have gathered it from her 
manner. She was kindness itself, and of that simple and unashamed 
middle-age which is hardly ever seen now. She made for Darya 
at once, and after the most comprehensive greetings and good 
wishes, she added ‘I had intended to ask you to come to dinner 
to-day, but I was forbidden.’ 

When Darya looked at her in surprise, she laughed kindly. 

‘ All right, you'll find the solution of that when"you get home,’ 
said she. ‘It isn’t such a hard riddle.’ 

As the sun was hot, and the way uphill, Darya took a gharry 
home. It was her second Christmas in Méttama, and the one 
before she had not been here long and had no house of her own. 
She had been like a sleep-walker then, dull, opaque and 
unresponsive; as she considered it, she was startled by the 
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contrast brought to her mind. How she had changed! To-day she 
was most vividly alive and keen. Then her mind went further 
back still, to the Christmas before the last, and it was as if a sword 
blade pierced her. For then she had been, or thought she was, 
a beloved wife, with a companion whose very heart-beats measured 
her own, and whose inmost thoughts she imagined were known to 
her. The pretty little room, fragrant with early white hyacinths 
in bowls, the warm glow of the firelight and her own intense deep 
happiness came back to her like the mingled flavours of a deep 
draught. This was before she had learned by daily experience 
the weaknesses of character which veined her lover, weaknesses 
which, as they stood out unmistakably one by one, had changed 
the admiration she had felt for him to the deeper tenderness of 
the stronger soul. She had never hated Cyril for the cruelty of 
his deception, her love had not been of the quality which readily 
turns to hate. She thought of him now sometimes with deep pity, 
and wondered if he had sunk to the level of his debased companion. 

When the gharry stopped with a jerk at her own gate she 
found the whole of her little establishment strung out on the lawn 
to greet her. Foremost was Pinsawmy the cook, salaaming and 
offering her a green lime on a tray in token of good wishes, behind 
him Mah Pah Oo displaying some marvellous erection of gilt and 
tinsel which would have to disfigure Darya’s room for many a day. 
Then behind there was the slender figure of the ‘ boy ’ in his dhoti, 
and, lastly, the panni-wallah, all expecting largesses, which they 
freely received. 

Indoors she found two notes, one from Mr. Thornthwaite. 

‘I am giving a dinner to a few friends on New Year’s Eve. 
I wish you would join us. Mrs. Bulteel has promised to chaperon 
you if you go to her house and come on with her. Bulteel is out 
on tour and can’t get back in time, so she will be alone. You 
shall leave whenever it pleases you, in the midst of dinner if you 
like, and no one shall expostulate with you!’ 

She turned to the other; it was a kindly explanation. Mrs. 
Bulteel had been going to ask Darya to share her Christmas dinner, 
but she had met Mr. Thornthwaite, and he had persuaded her to 
postpone it and chaperon Darya to his house instead, the following 
week. 

It was impossible not to be touched; for this was genuine 
kindness, and the fact that Mrs. Bulteel had not sprung the invita- 
tion on her verbally, when it would have been awkward to refuse 
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but left her full liberty to think it over, was appreciated by Darya. 
So she decided to accept. If she held close to the side of the 
middle-aged Mrs. Bulteel all the evening, she could not be subjected 
to much unpleasantness, and it was extremely unlikely the 
Commissioner and his wife would be there, or Thornthwaite would 
surely have been understanding enough to mention it after the 
scene on the verandah. 

Darya was left entirely alone the following week, and could 
not disguise from herself that she really was looking forward to 
the New Year’s dinner with more eagerness than she had felt 
about anything for some time. 


CHAPTER IX. 


*MICHING MALLECHO’ (Hamlet). 


A Cumnaman’s house outside the Middle Kingdom is nothing like 
so spacious as it is in China itself. There are none of the court- 
yards with gardens and fish-ponds shut off from the street by the 
blank wall which makes most streets and lanes in a Chinese town 
like a corridor in a gaol. But there is a kind of general resemblance. 
The house of Hu Yin-li in Méttama was a typical one of its kind. 
The front room, with ancestral altar and images, was furnished 
with small square tables with solid chairs on either side of them ; 
scrolls with moral and balanced sentiments hung on the walls in 
pairs, and there was a pervading smell of joss-stick and water-pipe 
tobacco smoke. Behind that was another room where Hu had 
friendly conversations with his intimates and struck bargains. 
This was decorated in much the same way, but without the altar. 
Behind this came the living-rooms, and from these one could pass 
into the store-room, where, as is usually the case, with southern 
Chinamen at least, there was a great rundlet vat piled with rice 
in the form of paddy. Last of all came the pig-sty ! 

Hu Yin-li was in the second of the two rooms with a couple 
of friends on the eve of the English New Year. He was a big 
burly man, evidently the son of a Burmese mother, and he was 
rapidly getting that expansion of girth which, with! Chinamen, 
is taken to be a sign of worldly prosperity. He and his friends 
had had the two or three opium pipes which every hard-working 
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Chinaman thinks necessary to soothe his nerves after the worries 
of the day, and had moved from the couches to seat themselves 
in Western barbarian fashion round a solid black table in the 
middle of the room. They were talking in English, for Hu was 
Burma-born, and had been educated at the Government High School, 
and Wang, his friend on the right, was also a British-born subject, 
a Baba-Baba from Singapore. The third man, Liu, was from 
Honan, up the Yangtze, and his broad Doric Chinese was not always 
easily understood until you got used to it. 

Wang was a much slighter man than his host, and though he 
was quite as Chinese in colour, there was a certain dead-leaf tint 
and a more definite impression of a nose which suggested Malay 
blood. Liu Wan-tsai was compradore of a big steamer, and his 
sedentary occupation and sturdy short figure gave him much more 
of the decorative football build that is the common idea of China- 
men among the untravelled. His steamer plied between Rangoon 
and various China coast ports wherever cargo might be wanted 
for the moment, and he had run over to Méttama to see his friend 
Hu, who was also a big shipper, and held a good many shares in 
the company. 

‘ How is business Canton-side ?’ Wang asked him. 

‘That pidgin b’long number one plawpa. Every piecey thing 
top-side pidgin ; plenty lice, plenty piecey goods ; catchee many 
piecey coolie man.’ 

Liu in national fashion scratched not his head, but the extremity 
of his spine at the opposite end of his trunk, and as he finished 
speaking, looked hard at Hu and then at Wang. ‘ But some bad 
joss have got this side. *Nother man talkee say “ What fashion 
b’long that piecey man have got all plawputty that numpa one 
chop rich man makee die two-three year ?”’ I no savvy how he call. 
He make buy all that swallow nesta.’ 

‘“That’s Marjoram, Tom Marjoram,’ answered Hu. ‘ What 
talk have got about him ?’ 

‘Hei yah, he plenty bobbely make. Have make buy all that 
savage man bada-nest (birds’ nest). No other piecey man can 
get. All time that Mandalin man talkee “ mo’ betta you go man 
man (slowly). S’pose you cha’ga too muchee dolla no man can 
catchee bada-nest for Chinee. That shopman too muchee asking.” ’ 

Hu poured out a tiny cupful of Chinese wine for each of his 
visitors. Chinese wine professes to be made out of rice from fields 


1 The Chinaman pronounces r as /. 
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in Honan and spring-water from hills in Fuhkien or some other 
similar combination, and there is always a flavour as if a good deal 
of earth had been stirred in. It is drunk warm, and this makes 
one find out next morning that it is much more like spirits than 
wine. 

‘Yes,’ agreed Wang. ‘Majolam sends launch out and buys 
all birds’ nests from the lessees of the Mergui Islands. Not any 
one other person can get any. Therefore Burmese call him “ Han- 
bya,” which you would call “ too muchee boss man.” Well, well, 
and so you say it gives the Hong (company) a bad name, does it ? 
It is very bad. You remember what Lao-Tze says? “ He that 
makes mars; he that grasps loses.” It is very bad pidgin.’ 

‘ Now you talkee good fashion,’ said Liu, gulping down his wine 
with a ‘ kiu pei,’ which means a ‘ glass with you, sir, and no heel- 
taps,’ then he turned down his glass to show he had done his duty. 
‘Why-for you no can stoppee he?’ he demanded. ‘Our Hong 
catchee too much bad name. Before time that Hong numpa one 
first chop kumpanee. Now allo man say “ plenty bad.” Suppose 
that Majolam Han-bya b’long velly cleva, you no can be mo’ 
cleva ? S’pose he catchee die? You no have got pi-late, no “ sea- 
foam ” this side ? ’ 

‘Pirates ?’ said Hu, lowering his voice and bending forward 
to look into the front room. ‘Pirates not have got this side. 
Burma Government stopped our Society just same as stop Ghee 
Hins in Singapore. Not so, Mr. Wang ?’ 

‘Quite right, Mr. Hu,’ assented Wang. * They burnt all the 
books and chops. No, we have no “ foam of sea” here, Mr. Liu. 
And suppose we had, Han-bya does not go sailing on sea.’ 

‘ Maskee,’ said Liu philosophically. ‘Have got plenty other 
fashee. Can puttee poison in him chow. Can catchee Chinee 
sampan man makee dlown in liver. Can give plenty dolla that 
Burmee man makee cut off him head.’ 

“No, it can’t be done that fashion,’ said Hu. ‘ Met fatze— 
No can do.’ 

‘ Why-for you talkee allo-time, no can do? Hei yah! China- 
man he makee do plenty so fashee, China-side. He plenty savvy. 
My thinkee you no wantchee. Canton-side they too muchee 
wantchee him b’long dead, bottom-side in hell he stop galaw. 
You b’long all look-see pidgin. Why-for you not go make good 
talkee ? ’ 

“Can’t do China-side fashion here, Mr. Liu. There are too 
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many policemen, but we want to settle Marjoram just all same as 
you. Must try something else. What do you think, Mr. Wang? 
You have got shares in this Shipping Co. too and don’t like foreign 
devils getting a hold in it—much too big a share in it.’ 

‘You are quite right, Mr. Hu,’ said the Baba-Baba. ‘ Min 
King has spoilt our business. I don’t understand how it all 
happened. I think Min King must have “ got wata topside” as 
Mr. Liu would say. He went crazy. First of all he took name 
Min King. That was not his milk-name. He belonged Li clan, 
all same family as Li Peh, the “ Burns of China ” as professor at 
Raffles Institute called him. It was not his book-name: that he 
got when he went to school, and he never had official name for 
he never got Mandarin button.’ 

Liu was evidently getting very impatient, and was showing 
signs of it as clearly as Chinese etiquette would permit, so Hu 
interpolated the remark, ‘I think he took Min King as business 
name, all the same as Chop name. But that is not our pidgin. 
Min King is dead, but Han-bya is not dead. I suppose you would 
call Han-bya his Flowery name? But maskee that. He calls 
himself Majolam, and Mr. Liu wantchee him die. That so, 
Mr. Liu ?’ 

‘Chiu shih,’ said Liu with great emphasis. ‘What you 
thinkee ? ’ 

‘Blong velly good,’ said Hu unctuously. ‘“If one word 
misses the mark, a hundred will do the same,” as proverb says. 
And now, Mr. Wang, what do you think ? Malay man run amok. 
Haven’t you got Malay man here? Give him plenty bhang, hashish, 
hemp, make him go mad and stick kris in Han-bya. How 
that do ?’ 

‘Ch’oi, said Wang. ‘That won’t do at all. Don’t you savvy 
that when Malay man goes amok nobody knows what man he will 
kill? He might kill me, you, policeman, anybody and not kill 
your Majolam at all. No, no, that won’t do. You know what 
Laotze, old philosopher, said? “ One who knows does not talk ; 
one who talks does not know.” ’ 

‘Man-man,’ interrupted Hu. ‘Don’t you get too solly inside, 
as Mr. Liu would say. We all want Majolam catchee die. Mr. 
Liu says one way, I say ‘nother way; we can’t agree. What 
you say? I suppose you have some poor Chinee in your ship— 
our ship—the Ping-On—why’ that means “ Good-Luck ! ”’—Can’t we 
get one of them to settle Majolam by giving him two-three dolla ?’ 
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‘No,’ said Wang. ‘Your policemen would make too much 
trouble again. Besides the Ping-On is over in Rangoon, and if 
we brought a man over, they would trace it to us. But if you 
could arrange for us to catch Majolam—I don’t know him, and Mr. 
Liu has never seen him—we might carry him over to the ship at 
Rangoon, and Mr. Liu would drop him in the sea when he got well 
out. It could be done at night.’ 

‘That b’long numpa one velly good,’ cried Liu leaning forward 
eagerly. ‘First chop ting. Mr. Hu coolie can catchee he; 
payum opium makee sleep.’ 

‘That seems better plan,’ agreed Hu. ‘ But how are we to 
catch him ? He has watchmen at his house.’ 

A strange wailing sound arose from the street. The three men 
seated inside knew that it was the weird music of the Chinese 
two-stringed fiddle, and Hu knew the man who played. ‘ That’s 
Ah Su from Canton,’ he explained. ‘He used to go about the 
country with Li, I mean Min King. He seems to have passed 
with all Min King’s property to Majolam. At any rate he lives 
in his compound.’ Hu was already walking into the front room as 
he spuke. ‘I bring him,’ he said, ‘ and we find out something.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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FROM THE DIARY OF A JOURNALIST. 
SECOND VOLUME. 
BY SIR HENRY LUCY. 


January 11, 1902. Earl Spencer, having in the regrettable illness 
of Lord Kimberley assumed the functions of Leader of the 
Opposition in the Lords, will on Wednesday night, the eve of 
the opening of the session, entertain at dinner his colleagues of 
the Front Bench. Special interest in the gathering centres 
on the action of Lord Rosebery. Will he accept the invitation 
to meet his former colleagues, or will he eat his lonely dinner in 
Berkeley Square? In asserting the latter preference he might 
plead that he is not an occupant of the Front Bench. When, 
after the general election of 1895, the Liberal party in the House 
of Lords walked over to the benches on the left of the Woolsack, 
the ex-Premier seated himself at the corner seat below the gang- 
way, separated by that gap from his former Cabinet colleagues. 
It is true that when he takes part in debate he advances to the 
table and speaks from the position reserved for ex-Ministers. 

One night last session Lord Salisbury, replying to him, treated 
him as if he were the official spokesman of the Front Bench. 
Lord Rosebery deprecating the assumption, the Premier explained 
that he had been led to make it from observing that the noble 
Earl, instead of addressing the House from his place as is the 
wont of private Members, delivered his speech from the table. 
In reply, Lord Rosebery cited the interesting, not widely known, 
fact that in addressing the House from the coign of vantage 
supplied by the table he was merely exercising the privilege of 
a Privy Coundillor. 

January 25. I hear of a case that curiously illustrates one of 
the bypaths of the Statute Book. A gentleman, well known in 
London Society, reaching home after attending a first night at 
one of the theatres, discovered that his watch had been picked 
from his pocket. He communicated with Scotland Yard, and, 
nothing coming of its intervention, resolved to take the matter 
into his own hands. He inserted an advertisement in a widely 
circulated London newspaper, recording the loss of his watch, 
offering a reward for its recovery, adding ‘no questions will be 
asked.’ 
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Pleased at his own astuteness, he confidently awaited response, 
and in due time received one, but not from the quarter expected. 
The communication, dated from a well-known Club, drew the 
advertiser’s attention to the fact that by the terms of its proposal 
he had been guilty of compounding felony ; the Statute provided 
that its penal clauses might be put in operation at the instance 
of the common informer, who was to be rewarded with payment 
of £50. The writer admitted that he was ‘the common informer,’ 
and suggested that payment of £50 down would save the advertiser 
much trouble and expense in the Law Courts. 

There was no use kicking against the pricks. The advertiser, 
taking legal advice, found the common informer’s position was 
impregnable, and paid the fine. Nor was this all. The enter- 
prising student of the advertising columns made a similar com- 
munication to the proprietor of the newspaper in which the notice 
had been published, pointing out that he was equally liable, and 
demanding a second £50. This is not yet forthcoming, but the 
conclusion of the matter is inevitable. 

The writer of the letter was traced by the address given, and 
was discovered in the person of a waiter at the Club. He was 
promptly dismissed, but will have the solatium of £100. 

January 27. An interesting relic of the Coronation of Queen 
Victoria is still in existence. After the sermon in Westminster 
Abbey, preached by the Bishop of London, the Coronation Oath 
was administered by the Archbishop of Canterbury. The girl 
Queen, walking to the altar, knelt on the cushion placed on the 
steps, laying her right hand on a great Bible opened at the Gospels. 
‘The things which I have before promised I will perform and keep ; 
so help me, God,’ so she swore. The Bishops dividing the spoil 
after the ceremony, this Bible fell to the lot of the Bishop 
of Winchester. It became a family heirloom, and is now in 
the possession of the Rev. J. H. Sumner, Rector of Buriton, 
Hants. 

Evidence has been given before the Court of Claims of some 
of the perquisites demanded by the principal personages taking 
part in the Coronation ceremony. There is, in effect, a regular 
scramble. The Archbishop of Canterbury, for fee, carries off the 
purple velvet chair, cushion, and footstool set for his occupation 
during the Coronation. The Dean and Chapter of Westminster, 
amongst other things, claim the cloth on which the Sovereign 
walks on entering the west door of the church. The Lord Great 
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Chamberlain not only takes up the King’s bed and walks, but 
claims the bedding and the furniture of the chamber where His 
Majesty lay the night before the Coronation, with his (or her) 
wearing apparel and nightgown. As recently as the reign of 
James II. the Master of the Horse was permitted to loot the 
King’s table at the Coronation Banquet of all the silver dishes 
and plates served thereat. Most of these time-honoured pickings 
and stealings have been abolished or compromised. But the 
resuscitation of the Court of Claims has thrown a curious light 
upon the manners and customs of our old nobility. 

January 28. Passing up St. James’s Street this morning, I 
saw a pretty sight. It was nearing eleven o’clock, the hour at 
which the guard is relieved. A company of the Guards lined the 
approach to St. James’s Palace. Across the courtyard walked 
two children, a boy and girl, each accompanied by a nurse. The 
boy, some eight years old, was dressed in blue garibaldi shirt and 
white flannel trousers—a simple dress that set off his straight, 
lithe, active figure. At sight of the children advancing the stal- 
wart Guards, most of them wearing medals testifying presence at 
far grimmer scenes, presented arms. The little boy, leaving his 
nurse, advanced, and drawing himself up to his full height, saluted 
and passed on through the Palace Gateway. 

He was little Prince Edward, eldest son of the Heir to the 
Throne. The girl, his sister, was Princess Mary. For the ordinary 
boy of Prince Edward’s age to have a box full of tin soldiers is 
the fulfilment of delight of martial tastes. For our King-to-be 
there is from earliest childhood the real thing. It was delightful 
to see the boy’s bright eyes, his eager movement, his gravity 
withal, as he returned the Guards’ salute. 

February 1. Since the Lifeboat Association circulated a para- 
graph announcing that I had been privileged to endow a lifeboat 
to replace one lost last winter off Caister, the community of 
begging-letter writers have swooped down upon me as the Assyrian 
swept down on the fold. Every post—and there are a good many 
in the day in London—brings accession to the heap. They come 
from all parts of the country, are mostly written by women, but 
have in common the peculiarity that they nearly all ask for imme- 
diate remittance of £5, the arrival of which will rescue them from 
the abyss of ruin on whose edge they shiver. An exception was 
established in the case of a solicitor who, ruined by, the artifices 


1 To-day the popular Prince of Wales. 
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of a wily partner trading on a trustful nature, could not do with 
less than £50. 

I have learned to dread the sound of the postman’s knock. I 
know he is coming to fling on my back the body of a crippled 
husband, or to twine round my neck the arms of half a dozen 
children, born to a curate who has no sustenance beyond occa- 
sional occupancy of a town or country pulpit. It is curious how 
many women in distress, sole props of large families, take to 
typewriting, and think I am just. the man to make up the sum 
necessary to buy a@ machine. Some of my correspondents have 
written books and solicit permission to dedicate them to me. 
One, a railway stoker in the West of England, is convinced that 
we are nearly related. The family name, as he says, is rare, and 
having talked the matter over with his brother (just now out of 
work) he is sure we share it in common. He proposes to come to 
town, bringing his brother with him, when, as he says, we could 
talk the matter over. He hints at ability to be able to stay with 
me for a week. 

‘I much fear,’ writes one of my unknown correspondents, 
who signs a fine historic Irish name, ‘I am outraging the con- 
ventionalities by addressing you unintroduced. But, truth to 
tell, I know not how to procure that honour, and must only rely 
on your good nature to pardon my temerity in intruding upon 
you. Known to me only by your writings and your fame, I 
venture to ask you if you could put any work, literary or even 
derical, in the way of one who is not just now “on fortune’s cap 
the very button !”’ 

If this is not our old friend Wilkins Micawber, come back 
from Australia to life and London, I am no judge of literary style. 
Consider in connexion with the passage quoted the following 
note written by Mr. Micawber to David Copperfield at an early 
stage of their acquaintance : 


“My pear Youne Frienp,—The die is cast—allis over. Hiding 
the ravages of care with a sickly mask of mirth, I have not informed 
you, this evening, that there is no hope of the remittance! Under 
these circumstances, alike humiliating to contemplate, and humiliat- 
ing to relate, I have discharged the pecuniary liability contracted 
at this establishment, by giving a note of hand, made payable 
fourteen days after date, at my residence, Pentonville, London. 
When it becomes due, it will not be taken up. The result is destruc- 
tion. The bolt is impending, and the tree must fall.’ 
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The style of the majority of the letters testifies to long and 
cultured habit. It is obvious that there is a large community of 
our fellow citizens whose business it is to write letters to anyone 
proved guilty of charitable intent. Out of the heap I copy 
verbatim et literatim one letter which stands apart by reason of 
its originality. 


‘Sm,’ [it begins,}—‘I, the inventor of an improved Worter 
Volsipde, and Volsipde means anything that is driven by rvolving 
motin, I Clame to Bee made unsinkable and they can be made unsink- 
. ableand By my Patent anything that gos on the worters Can Be made 
to Be unsinkable as that is what my study as Been for Saving Life 
and Propty in Every way that is Posable to Be Done I have stidyd 
to use nateur to the Best namly the worters the mountains and the 
air as I claim to go on land as well as on the worters and By a 
methard that I have found out they can be made to go through the 
air Clear of the Earth and Can Be Controble anywere so that you 
Can travel strate annywere over mountains and vales with safty 
and I have one now put together now if it was one hundred times 
as large it wold carry all the People in this town as it cold Be made 
to Contain 6400 rooms 10 feet by 8 feet and they cold make as 
many holes as theys days in the year and then would not sink and 
I have had my attention Called to a few lines in a newspaper where 
it says you have made an offer of £1000 for a lifeboat and I the said 
inventor and Patantee of the said improved Worter volsipde Will 
grant Certificate to Construct one of my Patent to be named after 
you as I am only a working man and it is my intion to give half of 
what my invention Earns to Bevenalent Perposes and I offer for 
Capatle invested in my invention 10 Per Cent for recoping and 
10 Per Cent for Working Expenses I take 20 per cent out of the 
Earnings of the said invention and they Can Be Constructed at 
@ verry small cost.’ 


A GatirerRy TRUST. 


42 AsHiEy GARDENS, 
February 4, 1902. 

My pear Srr,—On the threshold of my thirtieth Session in 

the Press Gallery of the House of Commons I should esteem it a 

privilege if I might be permitted, in some small way, to make per- 

manent record of my esteem for the brotherhood among whom | 

have so long worked. 

We have, from time to time, brought under our notice the case 

of comrades who, owing to no fault of their own, are in temporary 

need ; or of the widows and children of Gallery men to whom a few 
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sovereigns would be of immediate service. It has occurred to me 
that the Committee might be induced to add to théir invaluable 
services to the Gallery the undertaking of a Trust to dispose of a 
small assured annual fund for distribution in these directions. 

I would suggest that a Sub-Committee of three be annually 
appointed to discharge the duty, an essential condition of its working 
being absolute secrecy as to the apportionment of the little gifts. 

If the proposal meets the approval of the Committee, I shall be 
glad to hand you a cheque for £1000, the interest to be available, as 
long as the Press Gallery exists, for the purpose indicated. The 
money has been earned by, perhaps, exceptional hard work in the 
Gallery, and'I feel I cannot do better than leave it in the trusted 
hands of the Committee. bei 

I may, perhaps, add for your information that, acting upon a 
happy suggestion from Mrs. Lucy, I have appropriated a further 
sum of £1000 to our neighbour, the Westminster Hospital, to endow 
abed that shall bear the name of ‘ The Press Gallery.’ This bequest 
will confer upon the Committee the privilege of nominating from 
among Gallery men or their families patients for the care of the 
Hospital. I trust it will not be often needed. But I feel sure the 
Gallery will like to think that, night and day, as long as the Hospital 
stands, some sufferer will be succoured in its name. 


Yours faithfully, 
Henry W. Lucy. 


The Chairman of the Committee 
of the Press Gallery. 


March 1. After unexpected and unmerited difficulties, the 
Committee charged with the task of erecting a memorial to the 
late George Smith, whose ‘Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
will, after all, be his best monument, have happily completed 
their work. The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s have allotted 
space on the walls of the Cathedral crypt where will be placed an 
alabaster tablet with a suitable inscription. John Collier had in 
hand a kitcat portrait of Mr. Smith. This he has finished. The 
Committee finding themselves in funds have bought the picture, 
and intend to present it to Mrs. Smith, with reversion on her 
death to the National Portrait Gallery. 

March 2. The last word on the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy 


1 The proposal was cordially accepted by the Committee, and has for nine- 
teen years been in useful and unobtrusive operation. A gratifying development 
has been that at the close of every session a subscription list is opened in the 
Gallery, with the result of yearly adding something to the original endowment 
fund. 
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was contributed at our dinner table by W. S. Gilbert the other 
night. It illustrates, in his genial manner, the saying about a 
man turning in his grave at some superlative wrong done to 
him. 
‘Doubt as to who wrote the plays attributed to Shakespeare 
might,’ he said, ‘ be easily and authoritatively settled. Exhume 
the coffins of Shakespeare and Bacon ; open them, place them side 
by side, and let Beerbohm Tree stand up and recite a passage 
from Hamlet. Whichever corpse turns in the coffin, that’s the 
man who wrote the play.’ 

Which shows that with advancing years W. 8. Gilbert loses 
nothing of his wit or his loving-kindness. 


Tim HeAty’s Future. 


Hovusr or Commons, 
May 26, 1902, 

Dear Mrs. Lucy,—Your nice note awaits the cadence of 
reproach for duty much neglected. Alas! though ‘here to-day’ | 
shall be away next week and for all the merry month of June. Wher, 
however, I become the Prime Minister of the English Republic I 
shall be here always. For I am sure an official residence goes with 
the post, which will be very convenient. Meanwhile the dusty, 
but not unprofitable; Four Courts, and the claims of an annually- 
becoming-more-pitiless family absorb an attention which I would 
cheerfully give up to mankind. 

Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, I shall bewail my absence 
on the appointed days of your pleasant parties, and wish that the 
decrees of fate had included the right to more local option. 

With kind regards to ‘ Himself,’ 

Very faithfully yours, 
T. M. Heaty. 


July 27. Whitelaw Reid, having accomplished his high 
mission as Special Ambassador of the United States at the Corv- 
nation of King Edward VII., sails for New York to-day. He is 
striking figure on the public platform of the United States, 
interesting to nous autres as marking the difference between the 
journalistic career at home and across the Atlantic. In his sixty- 
fifth year Mr. Reid has lived through a wide range of experience. 
When, nineteen years ago, I made his personal acquaintance in 
New York, he was editor and chief proprietor of the New York 
Tribune. He began his journalistic career as editor of a weekly 
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paper in his native State of Ohio. He joined the war between 
North and South when it broke out. After doing his share of 
fighting, he returned to his first love, journalism, acting as war 
correspondent for a Cincinnati paper. For two years he was 
Librarian to the House of Representatives. Then he took to 
cotton planting in Louisiana. 

But journalism ever drew him with magnetic force. In 1868 
he threw down the shovel and the hoe, and joined the staff of 
the Tribune. Those were times when Horace Greeley was to the 
front. The keen eye of the founder of the New York Tribune 
discerned the stuff of which young Whitelaw Reid was made. 
Four years after he joined the staff he was not only editor, but, 
on the death of Horace Greeley, chief proprietor. In 1881 he 
married the daughter of one of the Californian millionaires. 

Up to this point his career does not differ from the possi- 
bilities of an English journalist. The point of divagation was 
reached when, in 1889, the editor of the New York Tribune was 
nominated United States Minister to France, a position he filled 
with exceptional brilliancy. On the occasion of Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee in 1897, he came here as Special Ambassador, a post 
revived for his acceptance in view of the Ceronation. At a dinner 
given by him many years ago at the Union Club, New York, 
Whitelaw Reid told me that, with the exception of the English 
guests, Lord Rosebery, Sir William Hardman, then editor of the 
Morning Post, and myself, every man of the company either had 
been President of the United States, or was in the running for the 
position. Two have since reached the goal of their ambition. 
Mr. Reid himself was, ten years ago, on the way to being selected 
as the Republican candidate for the Vice-Presidency. He was 
defeated on the ballot, but is still hale and hearty, in spite of his 
more than threescore years. 

There is no reason, under the Constitution, why an English 
journalist should not aspire to ambassadorial posts, only as a 
tule he doesn’t get them. It is true.that on the threshold of their 
career two English Premiers, Disraeli and Lord Salisbury, were 
working journalists. That does not supply a parallel to the case, 
by no means uncommon in the United States, where the acting 
editor of a paper is taken from his place and sent abroad to repre- 
sent his country. 

1 A later instance occurs in the appointment (April 1921) to the London 


Embassy of Colonel Harvey, Editor of the North American Review. 
VOL. LL—NO. 302, N.S. ll 
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August 2. Effort on the part of those concerned in the 
management of the Coronation is centred upon cutting down the 
ceremony to the briefest possible period of time. This has been 
so far successful that it will not exceed an hour and a half. Whilst 
the doctors, yielding to anxious desire of the King, consented to 
fixing so early a date as August 9, they are not without anxiety 
as to the consequence. His Majesty has made a marvellous 
recovery, and has not since it set in suffered an hour’s relapse. 
But no man, even of younger age and of slighter build, could 
suffer such a serious operation as he went through, and within 
six weeks be ready to take a leading part in a prolonged cere- 
monial. The doctors are confident that His Majesty will be able 
without hurt or danger to take his part in the ceremony. At 
the same time every minute that can be saved is worth much. 

The latest arrangement made upon the suggestion of Sir 
Frederick Bridge is that the place of the Te Dewm shall be 
altered. In the ordinary service it is sung midway, whilst the 
King would still be to the fore. It is now decided that it shall 
come at the end of the ceremony, being sung as the King retires 
from the scene. The singing of the National Anthem following 
will conclude the ceremony. 

August 4. A consultation of the Law Officers of the Crown— 
with them the Lord Advocate—has brought to light and re- 
established an interesting precedent in the matter of privileged 
attendance at the Abbey on the occasion of a Coronation. Prior 
to the date originally fixed it was claimed, and freely conceded, 
not only that every Peer and Peeress had a right to a seat in the 
Abbey, but that the Peers’ children, whether married or unmarried, 
possessed the same privilege. Claims were put forth, also as of 
right, on behalf of a multitude of officials. The Law Officers 
have discovered that no one has such right, the privilege being 
exercised only upon receipt of an invitation from the Sovereign. 
The precedent relied upon goes back to the reign of George IV. 
When on July 19, 1820, the King was crowned, his Consort, Queen 
Caroline, presented herself at Westminster Abbey and demanded 
admission. By order of the King this was denied, refusal being 
based upon the dictum of the Law Officers that the Coronation 
was simply a religious service arranged by command of the 
Sovereign, and that, only persons bidden by His Majesty to attend 
might enter. This precedent has been used to dispose of several 
embarrassing claims in connexion with the ceremony of next week. 
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August 12. Lord Salisbury, who was not able to stand the 
journey from Hatfield last Saturday in order to be present at the 
Coronation of his gracious Sovereign, was happily so far recovered 
to-day that he set forth on a journey to the Continent. This 
concatenation of circumstance has not escaped notice. It is 
held to confirm the report current at the time of his resignation 
that the event was hastened in consequence of a tiff with the 
King. Certainly the decision was acted upon with a suddenness 
that took away the breath of some of the Premier’s colleagues. 

A fortnight ago I met one of the principal Ministerial Whips 
at a week-end House party in the country. He told me he knew 
nothing about his Chief’s resignation till Saturday morning pre- 
ceding the Coronation, when he received instructions to arrange 
for the Foreign Office Meeting of the party of Monday. That 
Lord Salisbury contemplated retirement was well known. It 
seemed that a suitable and convenient time would present itself 
after the Coronation. As it turned out, the Premier abruptly 
withdrew on its eve, and begged to be excused from putting in 
an appearance at the ceremony. 

August 18. Absolutely the worst thing in the re-shuffling of 
the Ministerial cards, following on the retirement of Lord Salisbury, 
is the chucking out of the Vice-President of the Council, Sir John 
Gorst. Advantage was sharply taken of the peculiar situation to 
accomplish this petty mancuvre. The Education Act, preceding 
the Bill still in process of gestation, abolished the office of Vice- 
President. But a special proviso was introduced, I believe at the 
instance of the Duke of Devonshire, securing the post to Sir John 
Gorst as long as the Ministry then constituted lasted. Lord 
Salisbury’s resignation of the Premiership broke up his Ministry, 
and in accordance with precedent all his colleagues placed their 
offices at the disposal of the new Premier. In most instances the 
procedure was nominal and was expected to be so regarded. 
Gorst’s resignation was accepted, his office abolished, to be re- 
established under a new name, that of Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Board of Education, with another man appointed. 

This crowns a curious line of conduct pursued through many 
years towards one of the most brilliant Parliamentary swordsmen 
in the Conservative Camp. In old Fourth Party days Lord 
Salisbury conceived a personal dislike for Gorst. Of that small 
but redoubtable band every man save one was singled out for 
promotion. Drummond Wolff became an Ambassador, Randolph 
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Churchill lived to be Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of 
the House of Commons, in which latter post Arthur Balfour to-day 
succeeds him. It would not have been safe to leave John Gorst 
out in the cold, so he has, from time to time, been tossed a 
succession of minor offices, whilst mediocrities of noble birth have 
been passed over his head to high estate. The Conservative 
party, even when recruited from the pick of the Liberal party, 
were not intellectually so strong that they could afford to ignore 
a man of his Parliamentary capacity. Dictated by petty 
personal reasons, that course has been adopted through sixteen 
years, and the first favourable opportunity is seized of finally 
throwing him overboard. It is possible that even now it may be 
thought prudent to tie up a dangerously bitter tongue by pressing 
on his acceptance a salaried appointment that will remove him 
from the House of Commons. 

Sir John’s personal view of the situation is frankly set forth in 


the following letter : 


Qurezn ANNE Mansions, 
August 8, 1902. 

Dear Lucy,—Thank you for the very kind letter you wrote me 
on the 19th which I got abroad where I went to cycle off the 
fatigues of politics. 

I think I have been delivered from a false position in which I 
have blundered about for seven years. The position of a free 
critic is preferable to that of a sham Minister. I have never 
reached the grapes; but I have sniffed them near enough to know 
how unripe they are. 

With kindest regards to Mrs. Lucy. 

I am, 
Yours ever, 
Joun E. Gorst. 


August 20. In anticipation of the Coronation there was sub- 
mitted to the Lord Great Chamberlain a delicate question. Claim 
was made on behalf of the three children of the Duke of Connaught 
that they should have the title of ‘Royal Highness.’ This dis- 
tinction does not pertain to the grandchildren of the late Queen 
Victoria other than the sons and daughters of the direct heir to the 
throne. Whilst Queen Victoria was alive, the Prince of Wales’ 
children enjoyed the distinction which has now befallen those of 
King Edward’s successor in the Princedom of Wales. The particular 
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ground of the claim was that by the accession of his eldest brother 
to the throne, the Duke of Connaught, only surviving son of Queen 
Victoria, had moved one up, and that his children, Prince Arthur 
and the Princesses Margaret and Victoria, by consequence became 
‘Royal Highness’ with accompanying precedence. The ultimate 
appeal in the case lay with the King, whose illness for some time 
deferred settlement of the interesting and important question. 
It has now been settled in favour of the Connaught children. 

August 23. In newspapers and casual conversation King 
Edward’s Royal Consort is invariably spoken of as ‘the Queen.’ 
The proper style, strictly enforced anywhere within hearing of 
members of the Royal Family, is Queen Alexandra. In these 
matters, trivial if not caviare to the general public, His Majesty 
is painfully punctilious. Since William and Mary are dead, there 
can be only one Sovereign of these realms. It is either King or 
Queen. He is King by descent and heritage. His wife is Queen 
by marriage, and therefore is not the Queen, but Queen Alexandra. 
Vulgar people who live outside the Court circle cannot fully recog- 
nise or realise the enormity these distinctions properly assume. 

Archibald Forbes had a story about his Iron Cross that illus- 
trates the situation. Once he wore it at a gathering honoured by 
the presence of the King, then Prince of Wales. His Royal 
Highness’s naturally quick, carefully trained eye, fell upon the 
decoration, won in the field by the light of the cannon that blazed 
at Gravelotte and elsewhere during the Franco-German War. 
He called Forbes on one side, quietly but firmly remonstrating 
with him on the breach of etiquette in wearing a foreign order 
without direct and special permission from the Sovereign. His 
Royal Highness explained that had he been present as the delegate 
of the Queen, there would have been for him no alternative but 
to command Forbes’ withdrawal till the Iron Cross was removed. 
As it was, His Royal Highness graciously announced his determina- 
tion not to observe the irregularity. 

This story was remembered when the medallion sacred to the 
memory of the great War Correspondent was placed in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. In the plaster cast the sculptor had shown Forbes’ 
Tron Cross and other foreign decorations. It was resolved that 
they should not appear in the bronze. The medallion is accordingly 
bereft of the honourable display. 

September 6. During the recess a little scheme of cultivation 
is going on, the result of which we may expect to see when the 
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House of Commons meets for the autumn session. Shortly before 
the adjournment a number of bacteria infesting the Chamber 
were cunningly caught under the direction of the Committee 
appointed to investigate the atmosphere. These infinitesimal 
mites are being luxuriously treated in glycerine and other comforts 
with intention to develop them to their maximum growth. What 
will happen then I do not know. But the experiment is full 
of interest. The bacteria were impartially sampled from the 
Ministerial side and from the Opposition. A special haul was 
made from the Treasury Bench. These are being developed in 
separate vessels. The study of their divers characteristics may 
possibly lead to interesting discoveries elucidating points in party 
politics. 

The appointment of the Committee charged with this matter 
was the result of a scare at the beginning of the session following 
on an epidemic of influenza. It certainly was remarkable how 
the pest fastened upon the Treasury Bench. At one time there 
were five Ministers absent from their posts, victims of influenza. 
On the whole, for purity and freshness, for moderate warmth in 
winter and for surprising coolness in the dog days, the atmosphere 
of the House of Commons would be hard to beat. Experientia 
docet. I have breathed it for thirty years and am in pretty good 
health at this moment. I remember in the olden days, when all- 
night sittings were a common incident of the week, returning to 
the House after bath and breakfast, being struck by the freshness 
of the air in a Chamber where some three or four hundred men 
had spent the night. At any time when the House of Lords have 
been sitting for an hour or two, one entering the Chamber from 
the Commons quickly discovers the difference in the atmosphere. 

The Lords are dependent for fresh air upon the old-fashioned 
expedient of open windows. The Commons have an elaborate 
and costly system of ventilation upon the working of which a 
special staff is engaged. A powerful machinery draws in air from 
the level of the Terrace, drives it through a thick bed of cotton 
wool into a Chamber heated in winter, iced in summer. Thence 
it passes up through the iron grating of the floor of the Commons. 
As it becomes heated it ascends and passes out through apertures 
in the ceiling. Thus a constant current of air is in circulation. 

Of course accidents sometimes happen. One summer night the 
House was suddenly filled with a fearsome stench. The drains 
were instantly suspected, and the Chief Commissioner of Works— 
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he was David Plunket, now Lord Rathmore—was assailed for 
imperilling the precious lives of the legislators. On inquiry it 
was discovered that a barge bound up-river loaded with reeking 
manure had slowly floated with the tide past the Terrace. The 
industrial machinery of the legislative chamber, impartially per- 
forming its allotted task, sucked in the perfume with disastrous 
result. 

Strangers permitted to view the House of Commons when it 
is not in Session do not realise the existence of the chasm over 
which they walk, its depth hidden by the matting that covers the 
fine iron grating. From below the Chamber and its occupants 
are clearly visible, and speeches are heard with fullness which 
could not be exceeded if one were seated in the House or in the 
galleries. When Gladstone introduced his Home Rule Bill the 
wife of one of his colleagues in the Ministry carried out a happy 
thought. All the seats in the Ladies’ Gallery were appropriated. 
The little known gallery at the other end of the Chamber, facing 
the Chair, where the Serjeant-at-Arms has the privilege of 
seating a dozen ladies, was also overflowing. In her despair the 
Minister’s wife bethought her of the space below the floor of the 
House, a sort of gallery, overlooking the depths where lies the 
cotton-wool bed through which the air is driven, leaving behind 
it an alarming sediment of London fog and smoke. She had six 
chairs secretly placed under the Treasury Bench and, surrounded 
by her pleased friends, heard every word of Gladstone’s speech, 
being in full view of the soles of his unconscious feet. 

September 11. The rumoured appointment of the [Irish 
Attorney-General to a seat in the Court of Appeal hangs fire. 
Should it be carried out it will deprive the House of Commons 
of one of its ablest and wittiest debaters. Atkinson is compara- 
tively little known outside the House. This is due to two causes, 
one his native modesty, the other the unaccountable fewness 
of the opportunities of distinguishing himself in debate provided 
for him by his esteemed Chief. Whenever he does speak it is 
with a force that commands attention and a wit that delights 
the audience. The Irish Members, against whom the slings and 
arrows of his arguments are addressed, accompany his speech by 
an unintermitted storm of interruption. To hear them howling at 
him suggests to the unsophisticated stranger in the gallery the 
existence of bitter, almost blood-thirsty, animosity. Actually they 
like him personally, and are proud of his parliamentary capacity. 
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Tim Healy told me that he made his first acquaintance 
with Atkinson when he, Tim, stood in the dock charged under 
the Crimes Act, and Atkinson, holding a Crown Brief, obtained 
his conviction and imprisonment. The next time he confronted 
him was across the floor of the House. The earlier circumstance 
did not prevent the formation of a fast friendship, of course apart 
from the political arena. It is quite a common occurrence for the 
two to pair on a non-contentious question. 

Rumour nominates the Irish Attorney-General to succeed 
Lord Davey, Lord of Appeal since 1894. The appointment carries 
with it only a life Peerage. But for Atkinson, who has more than 
once declined an ordinary judgeship, it has the advantage of a 
seat in the House of Lords. 

Lord Davey’s pending retirement is attributed to failing 
health. As far as age is reckoned on the Judicial Bench he is a 
mere chicken, not yet having passed the limit of threescore years 
and ten. His career in the House of Commons furnishes a striking 
example of the not infrequent case where a lawyer of supreme 
ability is a lamentable failure. Sir Horace Davey, Solicitor-General 
in Gladstone’s fateful Government of 1886, went to the Bar under 
the halo of a brilliant University record. He took silk after 
fourteen years’ practice, and slowly but firmly established a 
commanding position. Entering the House of Commons twenty- 
two years ago, much was expected of him. He never succeeded 
in obtaining its ear. His argument was sound, but his arrange- 
ment of it was severely dry, his delivery hopelessly dull. This 
is the more notable as he is a charming after-dinner speaker, and 
a delightful conversationalist. At a time when he would not 
open his mouth in Court with a brief marked for less than a 
hundred guineas fee it was pitiful to see him in the House of 
Commons fumbling through a recondite speech addressed to 
almost empty Benches. 


From Mr. ATKINSON. 


Houses or Commons, 
October 17, 1902. 
Dear Lucy,—. . . I have had more political funerals than most 
men. Last time I was absolutely waked in my own constituency. 
I rose up in the middle of the performance and had to stand drinks 
to the mourners. A new departure in funeral obsequies, is it not ? 
Yes, my countrymen, like the tinker’s wife, like to be walloped 
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by their own friends, and on the whole I have little reason to com- 
plain of them. I feel indeed I owe much to T. Healy, who, when I 
first came into Parliament, let me into the secret that ‘the true 
secret of success is courtesy to your opponents.’ 
Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
JOHN ATKINSON. 

Henry Lucy, Esq; 


September 18. One of the eccentricities of the administration of 
affairs in this country is that the huge business of assessing income- 
tax is undertaken and carried out by an unpaid body. For the 
purpose of reaping the income-tax the country is divided into 
districts. In each a Board of Commissioners is appointed, mem- 
bers being selected from residents of the highest standing and 
fullest business capacity. This is the Court of Appeal to which 
citizens who think they are assessed at too high a rate may 
resort. For the City of'London there are fifteen Commissioners 
who sit at Guildhall and deal with millions sterling. They are 
paid no salary, but when exhausted nature seeks support, 
they are permitted to repair to the sideboard and refresh them- 
selves at the expense of the Exchequer with sherry and biscuits. 

Sir Sydney Waterlow, Chairman of the Commissioners, tells 
me he has resolved to resign a post held for sixteen years. He 
has been a member of the Board in regular attendance for thirty 
years. A representative City man, he has a record that extends 
far beyond its boundaries. Beginning life as a printers’ apprentice, 
he founded the great firm which carries his name to the uttermost 
ends of the earth. He rose to be Lord Mayor of London and an 
esteemed member of the House of Commons. He is retiring from 
the Income Tax Commission because he says he is eighty, which 
few who see him are able to believe. Though he long ago with- 
drew from Parliament and from civic duties other than that 
connected with the Income Tax Commission, he has been active 
in public good work. He founded the Hospital Sunday Fund, of 
which he has for thirty years been the moving spirit, drawing from 
the public over a million sterling into its coffers. 

Sir, Sydney is one of the few men who have lived to see their 
statues set up in the town of their birth. It stands at Westminster 
in recognition of some excellent school work accomplished in the 
neighbourhood. There was another member of the House of 
Commons of quite a different stamp who achieved this distinction. 
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He was Sir Henry Edwards. To this day his statue stands in a 
square at Weymouth, a town he represented in more than one 
Parliament. During the latter years of his life, having retired 
from the House of Commons, he devoted himself to the profession 
of Amphitryon—le vrai Amphitryon o% Ton dine. Two or three 
times a week, during the season, he gave excellent little dinners 
at his house in Berkeley Square, running close in the race for 
pre-eminence in this function a great physician, Sir Henry 
Thompson, whose ‘ octaves’ are famous in London life. 

The friends who ate Edwards’ dinners were accustomed to 
chaff their host gently. It was one of the stories told in the 
smoking-room of the House of Commons, that the subscriptions 
for the monument beginning to flag, the Committee were cheered 
by receipt of a donation from an anonymous subscriber liberally 
completing it. It was hinted that Sir Henry knew more about 
this munificence than met the eye. 

September 20. Our old nobility will next week be strengthened 
by the arrival in London of a member long unrepresented in home 
circles. The Twelfth Baron Fairfax is now on the sea, and is 
expected to arrive here on Wednesday or Thursday in next week, 
The Peerage, full of romance though it be, has none more striking 
than attaches to the Fairfax family. Its founder was knighted 
on the field before Rouen in the closing years of the sixteenth 
century. The barony dates as far back as 1627. The Second 
Baron fought at Marston Moor, the third rising to be General of 
the Parliamentary Forces and victor at Naseby. The Fifth Baron 
married an American lady, who brought with her a dower of six 
million acres of land in Virginia. 

The Sixth Baron settled down on the maternal land, and there 
to this day the family have in succession lived, dropping their 
baronial title and earning their living. One long practised as a 
doctor in Richmond, Virginia. Another was Clerk to the Supreme 
Court of California, and for a while held the office of Speaker of 
the State Parliament. The Twelfth Baron, who is only thirty- 
two years of age, will, on coming to this country, resume his 
title. The Barony, being a Scotch Peerage (they are Fairfaxes 
of Cameron), does not carry with it a seat in the House of Lords. 

September 22. There has been a great run on the chairs 
occupied by Peers and Peeresses, Members of the House of 
Commons and their wives present in Westminster Abbey at the 
ceremony of the Coronation. Early in the disposition of the 
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property one noble Lord bought eighteen of the Peeresses’ chairs. 
They will figure next season in the dining-room of his town house, 
an interesting memento of an historic event. They are admirably 
suited for the purpose, being strongly made and daintily uphol- 
stered. Each chair, whéther allotted to Lord or Commoner, has 
stamped on the wood underneath a Royal Crown with the legend 
‘E.R.VII. Coronation.’ 

As befits their lower estate, the chairs provided for Com- 
moners and their ladies are of much plainer construction, more 
suitable for bedroom service than for the dining-room. They are 
made of plain white wood, cane-bottomed. As far as historical 
connexion goes, they bear a voucher identical with the others 
and are much cheaper. For six shillings holders of tickets of 
admission to the Gallery of the North Transept get two chairs. 
They further have the satisfaction of leaving a slight profit in the 
hands of the Board of Works, whose contract for supply of the 
chairs amounted to the precise sum of 2s. 53d. 

September 25. There is something profoundly pathetic in the 
death of Butler-Johnstone, penniless in Paris. The few members 
of the present House of Commons who sat in the Parliament of 
1874 will recall the attractive figure of the Member for Canter- 
bury. He was then in the prime of life, a handsome, well-dressed 
fellow, with every advantage fortune could bestow. Well-born 
(he was the grandson of a Peer), with a brilliant University 
reputation, he took first-class Honours in the final classical 
examination. Wealthy beyond the dreams of avarice, he entered 
political life with every promise of winning its prizes. He spoke 
admirably, though his oratorical efforts were marred by reminis- 
cences of the Oxford Union, and a too slavish imitation of Disraeli’s 
marked mannerisms. 

If he had kept his seat up to the time of the present Parliament 
he would have been Father of the House, since he entered it as 
Member for Canterbury in 1862, two years before East Gloucester- 
shire returned Michael Hicks Beach. He suddenly, at the time 
unaccountably, disappeared from the political arena with the 
demise of the Disraelian Parliament. The secret was not long 
kept. During the burning of the Eastern Question which flared 
up midway in the existence of the 1874 Parliament, Butler- 
Johnstone strenuously advocated the cause of the Sultan. I well 
recall his appearance as he stood midway on the second bench 
behind that on which Dizzy appeared to slumber, though really 
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he was closely listening to his young friend and understudy. With 
félded arms, occasionally parted in carefully planned gesture, 
Butler-Johnstone poured forth his polished periods showing how 
great and good a man was the Sultan (whose soldiers were at the 
time ravaging and burning Bulgaria), how grossly he was mis- 
understood in Western circles, more especially those dominated by 
the evil ascendancy of Gladstone. 

Many others, including Disraeli, could do as much as that, 
Butler-Johnstone did more. He advanced to his interesting client 
a sum of two hundred thousand pounds, representing practically 
the whole of his patrimony. This by way of a loan. But 
the Sultan, good man, having spent every piastre, stubbornly 
disregarded Butler-Johnstone’s petition for at least payment of 
the promised interest. The stream dried up, and the brilliant 
young Member for Canterbury disappeared from the footlights at 
Westminster a beggared man. 

At the time I last heard of him misfortune still pursued him. 
Among his possessions was a picture gallery collected by his 
father, containing some masterpieces by ancient and modern 
painters. One by one these disappeared to provide daily bread 
and lodgment. The collection dwindled down to one large 
canvas, eventually sold to an American. Some misadventure 
followed. I forget whether the canvas was too big for its designed 
resting-place, or whether the customs duty imposed was ruinous. 
Anyhow the picture came back on Butler-Johnstone’s hands and 
was hawked off elsewhere at grievously reduced price. 

September 27. Ritchie, moved on from the Home Office, has 
this week enjoyed his first opportunity of wearing the stately gown 
pertaining to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Opportunity 
presented itself when he presided over the Court of Judges 
summoned to nominate High Sheriffs for the coming year. The 
gown, a costly robe of silk, is rarely worn, this annual ceremony 
of the nomination of Sheriffs marking its most frequent recurrence. 
The last time Hicks Beach donned it was at the Coronation in 
August. It is usual for the incoming Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to take over the gown of his predecessor—of course for a con- 
sideration. Randolph Churchill departed from the custom when, 
after brief holding, he threw up the Chancellorship. He ‘ forgot 
Goschen,’ and having been startlingly reminded of his existence 
and his possibilities, he could not be induced to hold truck with 
him in the matter of the Chancellor’s gown. It happens that in 
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the case of Hicks Beach and Ritchie such a transaction would be 
exceptionally easy and convenient. They are much of the same 
height, though the new Chancellor of the Exchequer is greater in 
girth and wider at the shoulders than his predecessor. The cost 
of a new gown is £150. 


From Mr. CARNEGIE. 


SxrBo CastLe, 
Dornocs, 
SUTHERLAND, 
October 6, 1902. 

Dear Tosy, M.P.,—I don’t offer Libraries, I simply adopt 
the offers suggested, never volunteer. Sorry for Marylebone, but 
Edinburgh refused twice. Even Pittsburg refused. I waited 
and they both repented—so will Marylebone. 

Books crushed to earth will rise again. 

Just off for a thumping tour ending St. Andrews October 20. 
Eight functions—Hawarden appeals to me most—Gladstone 
dedication Library. 

Kindest regards to Mrs. Lucy. 

With sincere regards, 
Yours truly, 
ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


November 22. Evelyn Wood’s letter to the Times, correcting 
a statement made by Kruger in his memoirs on the subject of 
negotiations at Laing’s Nek in 1881, recalls a remarkable story 
the General told me before this particular controversy arose. In 
his book Kruger states that he forced a British General to sign 
conditions of peace by crying ‘ Burghers, saddle!’ a signal for 
breaking up the parley. 

‘The compelling force,’ Evelyn Wood bitterly writes, ‘came 
not from the Boer Camp, but from Downing Street, Whitehall, 
London.’ 

Wood told me that on the occasion referred to, having on the 
death of General Colley assumed chief Command in South Africa, 
he was preparing to advance and wipe off the stain of Majuba 
Hill, when he received a message from Downing Street crying 
‘halt!’ He thereupon approached the Ministerial head of the 
Telegraph Department at Cape Town and broadly hinted that it 
would be an excellent thing for South Africa and the Empire if 
something were to happen to the cable, so that for the next week 
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or ten days direct communication between Ministers in Downing 
Street and the Army in the field would be interrupted. By the 
end of that time Sir Evelyn felt sure that he would have undone 
the consequences following on the rout of Majuba Hill, and 
utterly overthrown the Boer Army. 

The Cape Minister declined to take the responsibility of such 
action, and Evelyn Wood, in hourly touch with Downing Street, 
was directed to conclude the Armistice at Laing’s Nek, followed 
by the peace settlement finally broken by Kruger’s ultimatum 
dated October 9, 1899. 

December 2. Lord Roberts dined with us at Ashley Gardens. 
He tells me he has not read either Kruger’s book or the one more 
recently issued by General De Wet. The latter, it might be 
thought, would be interesting to the ex-Commander of the British 
Forces in South Africa. Lord Roberts said he was busy at 
the War Office, and had been content to read the summaries of 
the successive books as given in the Times. It will be remembered 
De Wet named Knox as the General of the British Army whom he 
most admired. Lord Roberts, asked for his opinion of the com- 
parative merits of the Boer Generals, fixed upon Delarey as the 
ablest of them all. 

In spite of an arduous life and his three score years and ten, 
‘Bobs ’ is still full of fight and bodily vigour. His slight, spare 
figure is as upright as ever, his step as free, his eye as bright. 
He attributes his unbroken health to the regularity of his habits. 
Except on rare occasions, when social or public duties compel 
variation, he goes to bed at half-past ten, rises at six, and does 
@ good day’s work before ordinary men muster at the breakfast 
table. At first he felt the effect of the unwonted sedentary life 
at Pall Mall, and pined for active field service. He has now grown 
accustomed to the change, and makes it bearable by putting in 
as much horse-riding and walking as office duties permit. 

He is comforted at the War Office by the companionship of 
his old friend, subaltern, and comrade, Ian Hamilton. They 
eerved in India together. When Lord Roberts assumed active 
command in South Africa one of his first actions was to’withdraw 
Tan Hamilton from his command at Hythe School of Musketry 
and call him into that active service wherein he did such brilliant 
work, 





STALKING WILD SHEEP IN THE SALT RANGE, 


In one of the north-west provinces of India, bordered by the 
river Jhelum on the east and partly intersected by the mighty 
Indus to the westward, lies a great tract of country in which the 
ordinary tourist might not much care to linger unless he happened 
to be a sportsman interested in one particular variety of game, 
or perhaps was concerned with geology. Its hills rise to something 
over 4000 feet, and liberally show their rocky bones through a 
meagre covering of soil. Water is scarce, and the only trace of 
moisture you may come across in many days of wandering is the 
pool you left at the camp in the morning—an unpleasing pool, 
used as a bathing-place for camels and horses as well as being the 
source from which you derive your soup and tea. Naturally the 
vegetation is not luxuriant: sparse coarse grass and bushes and 
low trees in the little valleys give what green there is to the land- 
scape. This range is a warm place in the first month of the year, 
and when inclined to grumble about sultry August weather at 
home it is satisfactory to know what it must be like in the 
middle of the Indian summer. A breed of wild sheep, ‘ Ovis 
vignei’ or urial, flourish in this arid district: they are strong- 
limbed, well-wooled, swift-footed, wary animals ; I doubt if any of 
our party cared to investigate the quality of their meat. 

Into this stronghold of theirs, late on a January night, we, a 
party of four, arrived from the Malakand ; for our lodging we had 
to break into a wooden rest-bungalow on the edge of the range, 
and the following evening reached our camp. The old type of 
Highland sportsman would have been somewhat astonished at 
the preparations considered necessary for such a small company ; 
all he and his servants cared for at night was the shelter of some 
rock or, if fortunate, a cave; their protection from cold and wet 
was what they stood up in; bannocks and oatmeal for porridge, 
whisky, and any venison or game they might have killed made a 
savoury enough supper. But in India a servant will only do his 
own particular work, and it is necessary to have a good many 
people to attend to camels and horses and look after the tents 
and cook. Very elaborate arrangements were required for an 
expedition we made from the Malakand into one of the lateral 
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branches of the great Swat valley—a wild‘ country, unknown to 
the Political Officer or British officials, and, I believe, never mapped 
by us. Shooting here only became possible because of negotiations 
which had to be carried out by Colonel Kennion, the P.O. at the 
Malakand, our host, and the head men of the tribes in whose 
districts we camped. Certain questions regarding the right of 
cutting wood and hay had to be settled, and we were allowed 
to accompany him. We were the first white men ever to shoot in 
these valleys, and the natives had dwelt in peace there since 1897, 
when they were occupied by Sir Bindon Blood for a few days, and 
Lord Fincastle, now Lord Dunmore, earned the Victoria Cross for a 
gallant piece of work. Nearly twenty camels were needed for this 
expedition, to carry tents and equipments, and many horses, 
Seventy mounted levies of the P.O. went with us as a guard, and 
when we got within a few miles of the unknown valley this guard 
was reinforced by a couple of hundred of the tribesmen, who then 
became responsible for our safety. They were a wild crew, some on 
horses, some running, armed with every kind of ancient gun and 
rifle, matchlocks, flint-and-steel, I think, and old sniders. At night 
their fires blazed on the hills all round the camp. ‘ Quis custodes 
custodiet ?’—the old proverb often came into my mind when I 
surveyed our Swat guardians. They were for the most part an 
evil company to look at—the young men especially so, with sinister, 
cruel faces ; and the faces were, I believe, thoroughly representative 
of the characters behind them. We were as strange to them as 
they to us, and they watched us curiously; but they treated us 
very well, as indeed it was in their interest to do. The next 
day this guard turned itself into a great army of beaters and 
were anything but an assistance to our sport. The Swat valley 
lies outside British India; the Viceroy has no jurisdiction over 
its turbulent people, and it was, as I have said, an accident that 
enabled us to become a little acquainted with them. Anyone 
attempting to penetrate into that Kota valley in the Mussa Khel 
country on his own account would be little likely to come home 
to relate his adventures. 

But in the quiet Salt Range no guard was necessary ; no wild 
men hankered after our guns and rifles, or were likely to kill us 
for their possession, and the camp outfit was on a much more 
moderate scale. At the rest-bungalow the men who were to act 
as shikhart or stalkers met us, and we were a little startled at the 
appearance of the pair who were allotted to us. 
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Scotch stalkers have changed of late years; here and there, 
but very seldom now, we may still come across the like of the 
men who led or followed Scrope in Atholl or Charles St. John in his 
Ross-shire wanderings. I knew well the old man who was with 
the latter in his long chase after the ‘Muckle Hart of Benmore’ 
—not in at the death, as readers of the famous book in which he 
related his adventures will remember, for the temptations of the 
smuggling bothy were too great and the next morning’s slumbers 
too long and deep; St. John’s faithful companion ‘slept in’ that 
day. (Maybe this was in old Donald Ross’s mind when he asserted, 
as he used to do, that the head of the long-sought-after stag was 
not such a very grand trophy after all.) I have followed for 
hundreds of miles a good many of the old school of stalkers, 
splendid at their work, delightful as companions, true gentlemen 
of nature, but differing from the modern type, and little known 
by the young deer hunters of to-day. Their sons, just as keen 
and skilful as their sires, are more particular in their dress, less 
shaggy in their beards, not given to spending long evenings after 
hard days’ work in wet clothes and soaking shoes, more careful 
of themselves. I once saw the head man—the director of driving 
operations in a great forest—at a sale, wearing an immaculately 
cut lavender-coloured trouser suit and polished boots; and I 
laugh to myself at the remembrance of an aside made by an 
ancient son of the hills regarding a fellow-stalker who ventured 
to appear on a Sunday with blacking on his shoes instead of grease. 

These two Indian brothers looked as if they might have stepped 
out of that ‘jasmine bower all bestrown with golden moss’ on 
Latmos where the eagle alighted with Endymion: the thin scanty 
attire showed off their brown limbs and muscular symmetrical 
figures; tiny bowl-shaped caps ‘sparkled and rich with liquid 
broideries ’ hardly covered their coal-black hair, and their sandals 
and sandal-straps were splashed with braid and beads; they 
looked more dressed for some pageant than for rough work on 
stony hills. But there was nothing in the least theatrical or 
efleminate about them; they knew their work and did it 
admirably ; their eyes were very good, and they slipped up the 
rocks in a way which sometimes made me wish them clad in good 
Scotch shoon instead of those winged sandals. 

The first day my wife and I had a long tramp over an 
undulating country. We saw a fair number of sheep, but they 
were wild and we did not get near anything that was very good ; 
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I had no shot. The day, however, was’ full of interest, and there 
was the fascination of seeing for the first time a new kind of game. 
We were glad to get to the camp at nightfall and find hot baths 
and a good dinner waiting for us. Colonel Kennion and his wife, 
who were working a different beat, also came in blank, having seen 
nothing worth shooting. 

As we had no interpreter, I was naturally unable to communi- 
cate with our men except by signs, and this sometimes made things 
difficult ; so I laboriously learnt by heart a few simple Punjabi 
words such as ‘right,’ ‘ left,’ ‘ first,’ ‘second,’ ‘ before,’ ‘ behind,’ 
and it was instilled into our head man that in a crisis—when the 
time came to shoot—he was to remember this. His eyes were 
much better than mine, and I thought that this little knowledge 
might be a help for me—if, that is, I could remember the word 
and understand his answer. I did remember a right word, but 
only one, and that turned out not to be enough. 

The next day our parties again separated. About mid-day, 
when crossing a wooded ‘ nullah ’—what we would call a ‘ ghyll’ 
in Cumberland—we disturbed a lot of rams, some twenty or more. 
We lost sight of them at once, and then a few minutes later saw 
them stringing in a long line across the face of the hill opposite. 
I got into as good a sitting position as I could, with the telescopic 
sight on the Mannlicher. The sheep were a very long way off, and 
they seemed to me very much of a size. The stalker used the word 
for ‘second’ and I understood it, and the sheep I aimed at fell 
over so instantly that I knéw he was hit through either the 
neck or the backbone. An orderly from the Malakand had begged 
permission to go out with us that day, and he, in his excitement, 
clapped me on the shoulder, just as a Scotch stalker has sometimes 
done, and gave a cry of triumph. For a moment I experienced 
great happiness and contentment—but only for a moment. One 
glance at the stalker’s face showed me that he was not exultant. 
I had been right about the word ‘second’ he used, but he had 
meant second from the tail of the herd. I had made, I think, 
the very longest shot I had ever fired, and I killed the second from 
the front: the niceties of the Indian language are not to be learnt 
in an evening, 

We crossed the nullah and climbed up to where my poor sheep 
lay: he did not seem to my unaccustomed eyes such a very small 
one, and I suggested taking the head with us to the camp, but the 
shikhart would have none of it—we could understand him quite 
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well now—my wife backed him up, and no donbt that skull still 
lies where its owner fell. My good shot was more than wasted and 
our joy was turned into lamentation. 

I have in my time killed some hundreds of Scotch and Irish 
stags, and I have missed many a one, and alas! wounded not 
a few. For many years I shot with the admirable ‘Henry’ 
and double expresses, but before going to India I invested in a 
Mannlicher. This is not the place to expatiate on the qualities 
of the beautiful Austrian masterpiece; many a good stag which 
I never saw nearer then a hundred yards would have come into 
the larder if I had been possessed of such a weapon forty years 
ago, and many a dark, sorrowful walk home turned into a cheerful 
one. Whether it is the right rifle for a beginner or for young 
sportsmen may be a question; with the telescope sighting it 
perhaps makes the work too easy, and its invention may in time 
almost extinguish the race of Scotch stalkers. Who will spend 
perhaps many hours in cold and wet and doubt to get within a 
hundred and twenty yards of a stag when this weapon makes it 
almost as easy to do the work at two or three times the distance ? 
I, at any rate, have found it a very comfortable friend, and its 
sighting is, I think, a legitimate help to eyes not quite so sharp 
as they used to be. 

There was a good deal more in this sheep affair of mine than 
might at first appear; the mistake was a costly one. Not very 
long ago the hundreds of square miles of the Salt Range were open 
to the world and were much haunted by soldiers from Mardan 
and Peshawar and other garrisons in the north; the place was 
overshot and good heads became almost a thing of the past. Then 
the Indian Government laid their hands on it, and for some time 
promiscuous shooting has been forbidden ; it is necessary to get 
a permit, and the number of sheep allowed to a rifle is two. So 
one of my chances was gone. Aram is a ram in the eyes of the 
giver of licences: little use attempting to explain to that official 
the reasons for a disaster. So it was with sad hearts we went back 
to the camp: one vivid gleam of joy and then hours of irritation 
and disgust ! I spent the evening in trying to acquire a deeper 
insight into the language of the country. 

It has been laid down by a good authority that all sportsmen 
have in them something of poetry, but the critic of other people’s 
foibles hardly finds this sufficient, and is wont to protest that 
they who so waste their opportunities ought to have at any rate 
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some other small redeeming interests which might help to justify 
their existence. ‘Shakespeare must have been a woman,’ 
exclaimed Mr. Herbert Paul’s witty lady, so ending the argument 
whether it was possible for one man to write as he did without 
being a soldier, a lawyer, a statesman, a sportsman, and what 
not. The average man cannot expect to be more than a humble 
peerer into the book of knowledge. But comparing little things 
with great ones, by a kind of inverse analogy, these critics call 
upon the chaser of game or vermin to know something of the 
elements amongst which he works. ‘Surely he, who must have 
a great deal to do with rocks, and has his nose, when stalking, 
brought very literally and constantly into direct contact with 
plant life, should be able to take an intelligent interest in such 
things.’ The average hard-riding squire or deer-stalker would be 
shy of assuming such virtues ; resent being suspected of spending 
his evenings in reading Spenser or Dryden or Browning ; and deny 
with vehemence any acquaintance with the Old Red-sandstone 
System, or British saxifrages. Yet in a new country the new 
flora might come to have some attraction for him, and if this 
was once set agoing the acquired taste might last. We were 
enthusiastic gardeners after a humble fashion, and it was a 
disappointment when wandering about in districts renowned for 
flowers that we should see so few. January is not the month in 
which the collector should set about his investigations in Kashmir, 
which we visited, or in the North-West Provinces. In the Salt 
Range there was little colour to catch the eye. Here and there 
tiny crocuses were showing themselves, paying their first visit to 
the sun. How those ‘soft yellow points managed to push them- 
selves through the road-hard baked earth I could not understand, 
but they did get through. Self-contained, complete, each carrying 
with it the moisture it required, the little bulb-fed things faced 
the pitiless glare, rejoicing in what seemed a hopeless living-place. 
The sight of them brought to our minds English gardens, and grey 
skies, and bitter February winds. And once, when riding over a 
down-like country, the sparse wood suddenly grew closer and 
formed a natural avenue, and almost every tree in it was hung 
with mistletoe, great festoons of it, growing more luxuriantly than 
ever I have seen it in Devon or Herefordshire orchards: another 
little whiff of the north. 

The next day my wife and I made another early start. It was 
very hot, the walking was extremely bad, and the sharp-pointed 
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stones made havoc of shoe leather; water, except for the thick, 
untempting allowance in the cloth-covered bottles, was every- 
where wanting. Some of the ground was disturbed by natives 
collecting hay, or what they were pleased to call hay. We made 
two or three unprofitable stalks, but never got within range of 
anything worth a shot, and I was naturally determined not to 
throw away my last chance through any rash work. Mrs. Kennion 
came out with us the following day to see if she could change 
the luck, but we did nothing; her husband, however, was more 
fortunate, and secured a fine old ram, and also a chinkara, a small 
species of deer. 

Colonel Kennion then took the field with us, and it was a great 
comfort to have someone able to communicate with the men in 
words instead of signs. But I began to think that the Indian Artemis 
was offended and not inclined to extend her favours to the strangers. 
We found some good rams; they werein a difficult place, and after 
much manceuvring we found it impossible to get nearer than a 
couple of hundred yards. Still the chance was not a bad one; 
Thad a fairly comfortable position. AndI cut a tiny tuft of hair 
out of my sheep’s beard ; we found this momento when we went 
up to the place where he had been lying—and he went off very 
much alive. Then the sun seemed to become hotter than ever 
and the path still more stony. We followed up the herd and made 
three more stalks on them, but they were thoroughly wide-awake 
now and never let me get within shot. I was sorry that—even if 
they heard it—they would not be able to understand what was 
said in various languages about them and their ancestors. 

Still, all things come to an end—even badluck. In the evening 
we came across another small herd, in a suitable place this time, 
and got up to them. I had not now to worry myself about 
Punjabee words, and I was able to pick out quickly the one that 
Kennion thought was the best, and killed him. So we went camp- 
wards in triumph, glad after some eleven hours’ hot work to meet 
the horses which thoughtful wives had sent out on the chance 
of meeting us; and I was in the humour to look lightly on small 
cares, such as stirrup-leathers breaking four times in an hour’s 
tide. I might with luck have had two decent heads instead of 
one, but then I might have made another mistake and gone away 
from the Range sheepless. So I look back now on the little 
expedition with pure pleasure, forgetting all drawbacks, and even 
forgiving the urial for the trouble they had given us. My head 
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would have been thought a good one in the old days, but perhaps 
the ram whose beard was singed carried rather a better one. 

I do not think that this was a country very easy to stalk in, 
yet it was one in which a man with good eyes and legs and some 
experience of hunting might do well enough. It was certainly 
a much easier place to manceuvre over than many forests are at 
home. I have often been amused by the theory held by some 
that following a stalker is poor sport, and that the work should 
always be done by him who is going to shoot. It would be 
interesting to examine into the state of a good forest, where a 
succession of even gifted amateurs had been allowed to go out day 
after day for several seasons to try their hands. If the hills were 
high and steep and the glens narrow, its market value would be 
considerably depreciated. None but those who knew the ground 
thoroughly would be able to do much good in it: most—with the 
best intentions—little but harm; in time they would ruin the 
place. (I am of course referring to constant relays of fresh 
amateur stalkers, not to one who stuck to his work and learnt 
by experience.) It takes years to learn the wind in some forests ; 
you cannot do this in a week. How it is blowing where you are 
spying from is no guide to what it is doing where the deer are, 
two or three miles away. And the deer, like the sheep, are often 
wiser than the men. I remember a discussion between a young 
relative of mine, who became a good sportsman, and his experienced 
stalker. ‘If I was a stag, Kenny, I would never be caught; I 
would always feed at night on the flats, and be up on the tops all 
day, or at that point where the wind always blows two ways at 
the same time. I would always...’ ‘If Mr. Charles was a 
stag,’ replied the stalker, ‘I know where he would be.’ ‘ And 
where?’ cried the other. ‘In the larder,’ said Kenny; and 
probably he was right. 

While the modern development of rifles is likely to revolutionise 
the stalking of big game, the airship and aeroplane will have a 
far greater effect. The opportunities of the rising generation for 
indulging in field sports at home must before long be very much 
curtailed, while abroad they will be proportionately enlarged. We 
of the older school may feel that we have lived in good times, and 
get what consolation we can during the ‘ fleeting years’ from the 
knowledge ; the pleasant lives so easily possible to us can never 
be possible for our sons. The reasons why this must be so are 
very obvious. Large portions of many deer forests will certainly 
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be planted ; others will be put under sheep, or cattle during 
the summer (Heaven help the sheep on some of the high 
ground in the north and west!); small holdings with exten- 
sive outruns on the hills will be increased; tenants every- 
where will acquire the right of killmg whatever they can on their 
farms; sporting properties will be bought or rented by people 
who can afford to pay very highly for their amusement. Then 
Americans are certain to come over in largely increased numbers ; 
and a class at home which has become wealthy during the war 
will vie with them and an ever lessening older race for the pick 
of shooting and fishing quarters. Many of the former will assume 
their new mantle easily and comfortably; others will hardly 
be sportsmen in the right sense of the word—at any rate 
for a time. As with the deer, so with grouse moors and salmon 
fishing ; they will not be for small incomes—they are barely that 
now. For these reasons we may be sure that the home supply 
will not nearly come up to the demand ; men of moderate means 
who want to shoot and fish will have to go far afield. Here will 
come in the flying-machines. 

Down through the centuries flying has been looked upon as 
being beyond the scope of possibility except by a few enthusiasts. 
In 1906 Henry Farman flew ‘nearly half a mile.’ In 1919 the 
Atlantic was crossed twice without a stop. Many a time have I 
shaken a fist in wrath and disgust at a great skein of geese, sailing 
off in triumphant safety north or south, laughing at their lead- 
footed pursuer; during the war pink-footed geese were not only 
overtaken in the air and killed, but picked up, by airmen on the 
coast of East Lothian. A hundred and fifty miles an hour are 
often accomplished now; two hundred miles are confidently 
looked forward to. It may become a shorter matter to fly to 
India than it was for Colonel Thornton at the beginning of last 
century’ to make two or three stages on his famous journey to 
Inverness-shire. (Certainly the Yorkshire squire was handicapped 
by the vastness of his impedimenta; by his boats, and horses, 
and gig, and baggage wagons, to say nothing of the artist, valet, 
groom, wagoner, falconer, boy, and other servants who accom- 
panied him.) If one—after watching the almost pathetic attempts 
of Farman and the Wright brothers to fly a few yards—had 
prophesied that within a dozen years thousands of miles would be 
flown without a stop, and had been ready to back his opinion, his 
relations might gravely have considered the question of his sanity. 
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Would it be nearly so bold a prophecy now—so wild a dream— 
to look forward to an airship accomplishing the four thousand 
miles between London and Peshawar in twenty-four hours, for 
its pilot to spend a day or two stalking in the Salt Range, and be 
back in an office in London in a week ? 

The big game of the world will have good reason to lament 
the arrival of the new means of locomotion ; how far it will assist 
their enemies is too large a question to go into. It is a little 
ominous for the former that Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, The Times 
correspondent, should be able to write as he does of what was 
seen during the great attempt to fly from Cairo to the Cape: ‘ The 
elephant was easily identified from any height from its colour, 
shape, and large ears and gait . . . it was seldom disturbed by 
the noise of the aeroplane . . . one huge tusker was a museum 
specimen.’ The rhinoceros was easily recognised, also giraffes : 
‘hippopotami were extremely numerous; from a height their 
colour seemed black, but nearer a pink sheen was conspicuous ; 
herds of buffalo were often disturbed,’ There were many kinds 
of antelope; ‘wildebeeste, eland, greater kudu, bushbuk and 
impala were certainly seen.’ 


The old African hunters spent months in trekking with their 
wagons to the homes of some of these animals; the airship will 
take out their successors in a few hours, What would Gordon- 
Cumming and Baldwin have thought of a Handley-Page ? 


GitFRip W. Harttey. 





THE LOOKING-GLASS} 
BY J. D. BERESFORD. 


I. 


Tuts was the first communication that had come from her aunt 
in Rachel’s lifetime. 

‘I think your aunt has forgiven me, at last,’ her father said 
as he passed the letter across the table. 

Rachel looked first at the signature. It seemed strange to her 
to see her own name there. It was as if her individuality, her very 
identity, was impugned by the fact that there should be two Rachel 
Deanes. Moreover there was a likeness between her aunt’s auto- 
graph and her own, a characteristic turn in the looping of the letters, 
a hint of the same decisiveness and precision. If Rachel had been 
educated fifty years earlier, she might have written her name in 
just that manner. 

‘ You’re very like her in some ways,’ her father said as she still 
stared at the signature. 

Rachel’s eyelids drooped and her expression indicated a faint, 
suppressed intolerance of her father’s remark. He said the same 
things so often, and in so precisely the same tone, that she had 
formed a habit of automatically rejecting the truth of certain of 
his statements. He had always appeared to her as senile. He 
had been over fifty when she was born, and ever since she could 
remember she had doubted the correctness of his information. 
She was, she had often told herself, ‘a born sceptic; an ultra- 
modern.’ She had a certain veneration for the more distant past, 
but none for her father’s period. ‘ Victorianism’ was to her a 
term of abuse. She had long since condemned alike the ethic and 
the aesthetic of the nineteenth century as represented by her father’s 
opinions ; so that, even now, when his familiar comment coincided 
so queerly with her own thought, she instinctively disbelieved him. 
Yet, as always, she was gentle in her answer. She condescended 
from the heights of her youth and vigour to pity him. 

‘I should think you must almost have forgotten what Aunt 
Rachel was like, dear,’ she said. ‘How many years is it since 
you’ve seen her ?’ 

1 Copyright in the United States of America by J. D. Beresford, 1921. 
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‘More than forty ; more than forty,’ her father said, ruminating 
profoundly. ‘We disagreed, we invariably disagreed. Rachel 
always prided herself on being so modern. She read Huxley and 
Darwin and things like that. Altogether beyond me, I admit. 
Still, it seems to me that the old truths have endured, and will— 
in spite of all—in spite of all.’ 

Rachel straightened her shoulders and lifted her head ; there 
was disdain in her face, but none in her voice as she replied : 

‘ And so it seems that she wants to see me.’ 

She was excited at the thought of meeting this traditional, this 
almost mythical aunt whom she had so often heard about. Some- 
times she had wondered if the personality of this remarkable relative 
had not been a figment of her father’s imagination, long pondered 
and reconstructed out of half-forgotten material. But this letter 
of hers that now lay on the breakfast table was admirably in 
character. There was something of condescension and intolerance 
expressed in the very restraint of its tone. She had written a 
kindly letter, but the kindliness had an air of pity. It was all 
consistent enough with what her father had told her. 

Mr. Deane came out of his reminiscences with a sigh. 


‘Yes, yes; she wants to see you, my dear,’ he said. ‘I think 
you had better accept this invitation to stay with her. She—she 
is rich, almost wealthy; and I, as you know, have practically 
nothing to leave you—practically nothing. If she took a fancy 


> 


to you... 

He sighed again, and Rachel knew that for the hundredth time 
he was regretting his own past weakness. He had been so foolish 
in money matters, frittering away his once considerable capital 
in aimless speculations. He and his sister had shared equally under 
their father’s will, but while he had been at last compelled to sink 
the greater part of what was left to him in an annuity, she had 
probably increased her original inheritance. 

‘T’'ll certainly go, if you can spare me for a whole fortnight,’ 
Rachel said. ‘I’m all curiosity to see this remarkable aunt. By 
the way, how old is she ?’ 

‘There were only fifteen months between us,’ Mr. Deane said, 
‘so she must be,—dear me, yes ;—she must be seventy-three. 
Dear, dear. Fancy Rachel being seventy-three! . I always think 
of her as being about your age. It seems so absurd to think of 
her as old...’ 

He continued his reflections, but Rachel was not listening. He 
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was asking for the understanding of the young; quite unaware 
of his senility, reaching out over half a century to try to touch 
the comprehension and sympathy of his daughter. But she was 
already bent on her own adventure, looking forward eagerly to a 
visit to London that promised delights other than the inspection 
of the mysterious, traditional aunt whom she had so long known 
by report. 

For this invitation had come very aptly. Rachel pondered 
that, later in the morning, with a glow of ecstatic resignation to 
her charming fate. She found the guiding hand of a romantic 
inevitability in the fact that she and Adrian Flemming were to meet 
sosoon. It had seemed so unlikely that they would see each other 
again for many months. They had only met three times; but 
they knew, although their friendship had been too green for either 
of them to admit the knowledge before he had gone back to town. 
He had, indeed, hinted far more in his two letters than he had ever 
dared to say. He was sensitive, he lacked self-confidence; but 
Rachel adored him for just those failings she criticised so hardly 
in her father. She took out her letters and re-read them, thrilling 
with the realisation that in her answer she would have such a 
perfectly amazing surprise for him. She would refer to it quite 
casually, somewhere near the end. She would write: ‘ By the 
way, it’s just possible that we may meet again before long as I 
am going to stay with my aunt, Miss Deane, in Tavistock Square.’ 
He would understand all that lay behind such an apparently care- 
less reference, for she had told him that she ‘ never went to London,’ 
had only once in her life ever been there. 

She was in her own room, and she stood, now, before the cheval 
glass and studied herself; raising her chin and slightly pursing 
her lips, staring superciliously at her own image under half-lowered 
eyelids. Candidly, she admired herself; but she could not help 
that assumption of a disdainful criticism. It seemed to give her 
confidence in her own integrity; hiding that annoying shadow 
of doubt which sometimes fell upon her when she caught sight of 
her reflection by chance and unexpectedly. 

But no thought of doubt flawed her satisfaction this morning. 
A sense of power came to her, a tranquil realisation that she could 
charm Adrian as she would. With a graceful, habitual gesture 
she put up her hand and lightly touched her cheek with a soft, 
caressing movement of her finger-tips. 
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II. 


The elderly parlour-maid showed Rachel. straight to her bed- 


room when she arrived at Tavistock Square, indicating on the way 
the extensive-looking first-floor drawing-room, in which tea and 
her first sight of the wonderful aunt would await Rachel in half 
an hour. She had been eager and excited. The air and promise 
of London had thrilled her, but she found some influence in the 
atmosphere of the big house that was vaguely repellent, almost 
sinister. 

Her bedroom was expensively furnished and beautifully kept ; 
some of the pieces were, she supposed, genuine antiques, perhaps 
immensely valuable. But how could she ever feel at home there ? 
She was hampered by the necessity for moving circumspectly 
among this aged delicate stuff; so wonderfully preserved and yet 
surely fragile and decrepit at the heart. That spindling escritoire, 
for instance, and that mincing Louis Quinze settee, ought to be 
taking their well-earned leisure in some museum. It would be 
indecent to write at the one or sit on the other. They were relics 
of the past, foolishly pretending an ability for service when their 
life had been sapped by dry-rot and their original functions out- 
lived. 

‘ Well, if ever I have a house of my own,’ Rachel thought regard- 
ing these ancient splendours, ‘ I’ll furnish it with something I shan’t 
be afraid of.’ 

With a gesture of dismissal she turned and looked out of the 
window. From the square came the sounds of a motor drawing 
up at a neighbouring house ; she heard the throbbing of the engine, 
the slam of the door, and then the strong, sonorous tones of a man’s 
voice. That was her proper milieu, she reflected, among the strong 
vital things. Even after twenty minutes in that bedroom she had 
begun to feel enervated, as if she herself were also beginning to 
suffer from dry-rot. . . . 


She was anxious and uneasy as she went slowly downstairs to 


the drawing-room. Her anticipations of this meeting with her | 


intimidating, wealthy aunt had changed within the last half-hour. 
Her first idea of Miss Deane had been of a robust, stout woman, 
frank in her speech and inclined to be very critical of the newly 
found niece whom she had chosen to inspect. Now, she was pre- 
pared rather to expect a fragile, rather querulous old lady, older 
even than her years; an aunt to be talked to in a lowered voice 
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and treated with the same delicate care that must be extended 
to her furniture. 

Rachel paused with her hand on the drawing-room door, and 
sighed at the thought of all the repressions and nervous strains 
that this visit might have in store for her. 

She entered the room almost on tiptoe, and then stood stock- 
still, suddenly shocked and bewildered with surprise. Whatever 
she had expected it was not this. For a moment she was unable 
to believe that the sprightly, painted and bedizened figure before 
her could possibly be that of her aunt. Her head was crowned 
with an exuberant brown wig, her heavy eyebrows were grotesquely 
blackened, her hollow cheeks stiff with powder, her lips brightened to 
a fantastic scarlet. And she was posed there, standing before the 
tea-table with her head a little back, looking at her niece with a 
tolerant condescension, with the air of a superb young beauty, 
self-conscious and proud of her charms. 

‘Hm! So you’re my semi-mythical niece,’ she said, putting up 
her lorgnette. ‘I’m glad at any rate to find that you’re not, after 
all, a fabulous creature.’ She spoke in a high, rather thin voice 
that produced an effect of effort, as if she were playing on the top 
octave of a flute. 

Rachel had never in her life felt so gauche and awkward. 

‘Yes—I—you know, aunt, I had begun to wonder if you were 
not fabulous, too,’ she tried, desperately anxious to seem at ease. 
She was afraid to look at that, to her, grotesque figure, afraid to 
show by some unconscious reflex her dislike for its ugliness. As 
she took the bony, ring-bedecked hand that was held out to her, 
she kept her eyes away from her aunt’s face. 

Miss Deane, however, would not permit that evasion. 

‘Hold your head up, my dear, I want to look at you,’ she said, 
and when Rachel reluctantly obeyed, continued, ‘ Yes, you’re 
more like my father than your own, which means that you’re like 
me, for I took after him, too, so everyone said.’ 

Rachel drew in her breath with a little gasp. Was it possible 
that her aunt could imagine for one instant that there was any 
likeness between them ? 

‘Our—our names are the same,’ she said nervously. 

Miss Deane nodded. ‘ There’s more in it than that,’ she said 
with a touch of complacence ; ‘and there’s no reason why there 
shouldn’t be. It’s good Mendelism that you should take after an 
aunt rather than either of your parents.’ 
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‘And you really think that we are alike?’ Rachel asked 
feebly, looking in vain for any sign of a quizzical humour in her 
aunt’s face. 

Miss Deane looked down under her half-lowered eyelids with 
a proud air of tolerance. ‘ Ah, well, a little without doubt,’ she 
said, as though the advantages of the difference were on her own 
side. ‘ Now sit down and have your tea, my dear.’ 

Rachel obeyed with a vague wonder in her mind as to why 
that look of tolerance should be so familiar. It seemed to her as 
if it was something she had felt rather than seen ; and as tea pro- 
gressed she found herself half furtively studying the raddled ugliness 
of her aunt’s face in the search for possible relics of a beautiful 
youth. 

‘ Ah, I think you’re beginning to see it, too,’ Miss Deane said, 
marking her niece’s scrutiny. ‘It grows on one, doesn’t it ?’ 

Rachel shivered slightly. ‘ Yes, it does,’ she said experiment- 
ally, watching her aunt’s face for some indication of a malicious 
teasing humour. It seemed to her so incredible that this hideous 
parody of her own youth could honestly believe that any physical 
likeness still existed. 

Miss Deane, however, was faintly simpering. ‘I have been 
told that I’ve changed very little,’ she said ; and Rachel suppressed 
a sigh of impatience at the reflection that she was expected to play 
up to this absurd fantasy. 

‘ Of course, I can’t judge of that,’ she said, ‘as we met for the 
first time five minutes ago.’ 

‘No, no, you can’t judge of that,’ her aunt replied, with the half- 
bashful emphasis of one who awaits a compliment. 

Rachel decided to plunge. ‘ But you do look extraordinarily 
young for your age still,’ she lied desperately. 

Miss Deane straightened cher back and toyed with a teaspoon. 
‘I have always taken great care of myself,’ she said. 

Unquestionably she believed it, Rachel decided. This was 
no pose, but a horrible piece of self-deception. This raddled, 
repulsive creature had actually persuaded herself into the delusion 
that she still had the appearance of a young girl. Heaven help 
her if that delusion were ever shattered ! 

Yet outside this one obsession Miss Deane, as Rachel soon 
discovered, had a clear and well-balanced mind. For, now that 
she had received her desired assurance from this new quarter, she 
began to talk of other things. Her boasted ‘ modernism,’ it is 
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true, had a smack of the stiff, broadcloth savour of the ’eighties, 
but she had a point of view that coincided far more nearly with 
Rachel’s own than did that of her father. Her aunt, at least, had 
outlived the worst superstitions and inanities of the mid-Victorians. 

Indeed, by the time tea was finished Rachel’s spirits were 
beginning to revive. She would have to be very careful in her 
treatment of her aunt, but on the whole it would not perhaps be 
so bad; and presently she would see Adrian again. She would 
almost certainly get a letter from him by the last post, making 
some appointment to meet her, and after that she would introduce 
him to Miss Deane. She had a feeling that Miss Deane would not 
raise any objection ; that she might even welcome the visit of a 
young man at her house. 

The time was passing so easily that Rachel was surprised when 
she heard the gong sound. 

‘ Does that mean it’s time to dress already ?’ she asked. 

Miss Deane nodded. ‘ You’ve an hour before dinner,’ she said, 
‘but I'll go up now. I like to be leisurely over my toilet.’ 

She rose as she spoke, but as she crossed the room, she paused 
with what seemed to be a little jerk of surprise as she caught sight 
of her own reflection in a tall mirror above one of the gilt-legged 
console tables against the wall. Then she deliberately stopped, 
turned and surveyed herself, half contemptuously, under lowered 
eyelids, with a set of her head and back that belied plainly enough 
the pout of her critical lips. And having admired that haggard 
image, she lifted her wasted hand and delicately touched her 
whitened, hollow cheeks with the tips of her heavily jewelled 
fingers. 

Rachel stared in horror. It seemed to her just then as if the 
reflection of her aunt in the mirror was indeed that of herself grown 
instantly and mysteriously old. For now, whether because of 
the reversal of the image by the mirror or because of that perfect 
duplication of her own characteristic pose and gesture, the likeness 
had flashed out clear and unmistakable. She saw that her father 
had been right. Once, incalculable ages ago, this repulsive old 
woman might have been very like herself. 

She slipped quickly out of the room and ran upstairs. She 
felt that she must instantly put that question to the test ; search 
herself for the signs of coming age as she had so recently searched 
her aunt’s face for the indications of her former youth. 

But when, with an effect of challenge, she scrutinised her 
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reflection in the tall cheval glass, the likeness appeared to have 
vanished. She saw her head thrust a little forward, her arms stiff, 
and in her whole pose an air of vigorous defiance. She was pre- 
pared to admit that she was ugly at that moment, if the ugliness 
was of another kind than that she had seen downstairs. No! She 
drew herself up, more than a little relieved by the result of her 
test. The likeness was all a fancy, the result of suggestions, first 
by her father and then by Miss Deane herself. And she need at 
least have no fear that she was ugly. Why. . 

She paused suddenly, and the light died out of her face. Her 
image was looking back at her stiffly, superciliously, with, so it 
seemed to her, the contemptible simper of one who still fatuously 
admires the thing that has long since lost its charm. She caught 
her breath and clenched her hands, drawing down her rather heavy 
eyebrows in an expression of angry scorn. ‘Oh! never, never, 
never again, will I look at myself like that,’ Rachel vowed fiercely. 

She was to find, however, before this first evening was over, 
that the mere avoidance of that one pose before the mirror would 
not suffice to lay the ghost of the suspicion that was beginning to 
haunt her. 

At the very outset a new version of the likeness was presented 
to her when, during the first course of dinner, Miss Deane, with a 
lowering frown of her blackened eyebrows, found occasion to 
reprimand the elderly parlour-maid. For a moment Rachel was 
again puzzled by the intriguing sense of the familiar, before she 
remembered her own scowl at the looking-glass an hour before. 
‘Do I really frown like that ?’ she thought. And on the instant 
found herself feeling like her aunt. 

That, indeed, was the horror that, despite every effort of resist- 
ance, deepened steadily as the evening wore on. Miss Deane had, 
without question, lost every trace of her beauty ; but her character, 
her spirit was unchanged, and it was, so Rachel increasingly 
believed, the very spit and replica of her own. 

They had the same characteristic gestures and expressions ; 
the look of kindly tolerance with which her aunt regarded Rachel 
was precisely the same as that with which Rachel regarded her 
father. When her aunt’s voice dropped in speaking from the 
rather shrill, strained tone that was obviously not natural to her, 
Rachel heard the inflexions of her own voice. Andas her knowledge 
of Miss Deane grew, so, also, did that haunting unpleasant feeling 
of looking and speaking in precisely the same manner. It seemed 
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to her as if she were being invaded by an alien personality ; as if 
the character she had known and cherished all her life were no 
longer her own, but merely a casual inheritance from some unknown 
ancestor. Her very integrity was threatened by her consciousness 
of that likeness, her pride of individuality. She was not, after all, 
an unique personality, but merely another version—if she were 
even that ?—of a Miss Rachel Deane born in the middle of the 
previous century. 

Moreover, with that growing recognition of likeness in character, 
there came the thought that she in time might look even as her 
aunt looked at this present moment. She also would lose her 
beauty, until no facial resemblance could be traced between the 
hag she was and the beauty she had once been. For, through all 
her torment, Rachel proudly clung to the certainty that, physically 
at least, there was no sort of likeness between her aunt and herself. 

Miss Deane’s belief in that matter, however, was soon proved 
to be otherwise ; for when they were alone together in the drawing- 
room after dinner, and the topic so inevitably present to both their 
minds came to the surface of conversation, she unexpectedly said 
‘But we're evidently the poles apart in character and manner, 
my dear.’ 

‘Oh! do you think so?’ Rachel exclaimed. ‘I—it’s a queer 
thing to say perhaps—but I curiously feel like you, aunt; when 
you speak sometimes and—and when I watch the way you do 
things.’ 

Miss Deane shook herhead. ‘ I admit the physical resemblance,’ 
she said; ‘ otherwise, my dear, we are utterly different.’ 

Did she too, Rachel wondered, resent the aspersion of her 
integrity ? 

(By the last post Rachel received her expected letter from Adrian 
Flemming. Her aunt separated it from the others brought in by 
the maid and passed it across to her niece with a slight hint of 
displeasure in her face. ‘Miss Rachel Deane, jumior,’ she said. 
‘Really, it hadn’t occurred to me how difficult it will be to distinguish 
our letters. I hope my friends won’t take to addressing me as 
Miss Deane, senior. Properly, of course, I am Miss Deane, and 
you Miss Rachel, but I’ll admit there’s sure to be some confusion. 
Now, my dear, I expect you’re tired. You'd better run up to bed.’ 

Rachel was willing enough to go. She was glad to have an 
opportunity to read her letter in solitude ; she was even more glad 
to get away from the company of this living echo of herself. 
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‘I believe I should go mad if I had to live with her,’ she reflected. 
‘I should get into the way of copying her. I should begin to grow 
old before my time.’ 

When she reached her bedroom, she put down her letter un- 
opened on the toilet-table and once more stared searchingly at her 
own reflection in the mirror. Was there any least trace of a physical 
likeness, sheasked herself; and began in imagination to follow the 
possible stages of the change that time would inevitably work upon 
her. She shrugged her shoulders. If there were indeed any sort 
of facial resemblance between herself and her aunt, no. one would 
ever see it except Miss Deane, and she was obsessed with a senile 
vanity. Yet wasit, after all, Rachel began to wonder, an unnatural 
obsession? Might she not in time suffer from it herself? The 
change would be so slow, so infinitely gradual; and always one 
would be cherishing the old, loved image of youth and beauty, 
falling in love with it, like a deluded Hyacinth, and coming to be 
deceived by the fantasy of an unchanging appearance of youth. 
Looking always for the desired thing, she would suffer from the 
hallucination that the thing existed in fact, and imagine that the 
only artifice needed to perfect the illusion was a touch of paint and 
powder. No doubt her aunt—perhaps searching her own image 
in the mirror at this moment—saw not herself but a picture of her 
niece. She was hypnotised by the suggestion of a pose and the 
desire of her own mind. In time, Rachel herself might also become 
the victim of a similar illusion ! 

Oh! it was horrible! With a shudder, she picked up her letter 
and turned away from the looking-glass. She would forget that 
ghastly warning in the thought of the joys proper to her youth. 
She would think of Adrian and of her next meeting with him. 
She opened her letter to find that he had, rather timorously, sug- 
gested that she should meet him the next afternoon—at the Marble 
Arch at 3 o’clock, if he heard nothing from her in the meantime. 

For a few minutes she lost herself in delightful anticipation, 
and then slowly, insidiously, a new speculation crept into her mind. 
What would be the effect upon Adrian if he saw her and her aunt 
together? Would he recognise the likeness and, anticipating the 
movement of more than half a century, see her in one amazing 
moment as she would presently become? And, in any case, what 
a terrible train of suggestion might not be started in his mind by 
the impression left upon him by the old woman? Once he had 
seen Miss Deane, Rachel’s every gesture would serve to remind 
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him of that repulsive image of raddled deluded age. It might well 
be that, in time, he would come to see Rachelas she would presently 
be rather than as she was. It would be a hideous reversal of the 
old romance ; instead of seeing the girl in the old woman, he would 
foresee the harridan in the girl ! 

That picture presented itself to Rachel with a quite appalling 
effect of conviction. She suddenly remembered a case she had 
known that had remarkable points of resemblance—the case of 
a rather pretty girl with an unpleasant younger brother who, so 
she had heard it said, ‘ put men off his sister ’ because of the facial 
likeness between them. She was pretty and he was ugly, but they 
were unmistakably brother and sister. 

Oh! it would be nothing less than folly to let Adrian and her 
aunt meet, Rachel decided. In imagination, she could follow the 
process of his growing dismay ; she could see his puzzled stare as 
he watched Miss Deane, and struggled to fix that tantalising sugges- 
tion of likeness to someone he knew; his flash of illumination as 
he solved the puzzle and turned with that gentle, winning smile 
of his to herself; and then the progress of his disillusionment as, 
day by day, he realised more plainly the intriguing similarities of 


expression and gesture, until he felt that he was making love to 
the spirit of an aged spinster temporarily disguised behind the 
appearance of beauty. 


III. 


Rachel had believed on the first night of her arrival in Tavistock 
Square that, so far as her love affair was concerned, she would be 
able to avoid all danger by keeping her lover and her aunt unknown 
to each other. She very soon found, however, that the spell Miss 
Deane seemed to have put upon her was not to be laid by any effect 
of mere distance. 

She and Adrian met rather shyly at their first appointment. 
Both of them were a little conscious of having been overbold, one 
for having suggested, and the other for having agreed to so signifi- 
cant an assignation. And for the first few minutes their talk was 
nothing but a quick, nervous reminiscence of their earlier meetings. 
They had to recover the lost ground on which they had parted 
before they could go on to any more intimate knowledge of each 
other. But for some reason she had not yet realised, Rachel found 
it very difficult to recover that lost ground. She knew that she 
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was being unnecessarily distant and cold, and though she inwardly 
accused herself of ‘ putting on absurd airs,’ her manner, as she was 
uncomfortably aware, remained at once stilted and detached. 

‘I suppose it’s because I’m self-conscious before all these 
people,’ she thought, and, indeed, Hyde Park was very full that 
afternoon. 

And it was Adrian who first, a little desperately, tried to reach 
across the barrier that was dividing them. 

‘You're different, rather, in town,’ he began shyly. ‘Is it the 
effect of your aunt’s grandeurs ? ’ 

‘Am I different? I feel exactly the same,’ Rachel replied 
mechanically. 

‘You didn’t think it was rather impudent of me to ask you to 
meet me here, did you ?’ he went on anxiously. 

‘She shook her head emphatically. ‘Oh! no, it wasn’t that?’ 
she said. 

‘But then you admit that it was—something ?’ he pleaded. 

‘The people, perhaps,’ she admitted. ‘I—I feel so exposed 
to the public view.’ 

‘We might walk across the Park if you preferred it,’ he sug- 
gested ; ‘and have tea at that place in Kensington Gardens? It 
would be quieter there.’ 

She agreed to that willingly. She wanted to be alone with 
him. The crowd made her nervous and self-conscious this after- 
noon. Always before she had delighted in moving among a crowd, 
appreciating and enjoying the casual glances of admiration she 
received. To-day she was afraid of being noticed. She had a 
queer feeling that these smart, clever people in the Park might see 
through her, if they stared too closely. Just what they would dis- 
cover she did not know; but she suffered a disquieting qualm of 
uneasiness whenever she saw anyone observing her with atten- 
tion. 

They cut across the grass and, leaving the Serpentine on their 
left, found two chairs in a quiet spot under the trees. Here, at least, 
they were quite unwatched, but still Rachel found it impossible 
to regain the relations that had existed between her and Adrian 
when they had parted a month earlier. And Adrian too, it seemed, 
was staring at her with a new, inquisitive scrutiny. 

‘Why do you look at me like that?’ she broke out at last. 
‘Do you notice any difference in me, or what? You—you’ve 
been staring so!” 
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‘Difference!’ he repeated. ‘ Well, I told you just now, didn’t 
I, that you were different this afternoon ? ’ 

‘Yes, but in what way?’ she asked. ‘Do I—do I look 
different ? ’ 

He paused a little judicially over his answer. ‘N—no,’ he 
hesitated. ‘There’s something, though. Don’t be offended, will 
you, if I say that you don’t seem to be quite yourself to-day ; not 
quite natural. I miss a rather characteristic expression of yours. 
You’ve never once looked at me with that rather tolerating air you 
used to put on.’ 

‘It was a horrid air,’ she said sharply. ‘I’ve made up my 
mind to cure myself of it.’ 

‘Oh! no, don’t,’ he protested. ‘It wasn’t at all horrid. It 
was—don’t think I’m trying to pay you a compliment—it was, 
well, charming. I’ve missed it dreadfully.’ 

She turned and looked at him, determined to try an experiment. 
‘This sort of air, do you mean ?’ she asked, and with a sickening 
sensation of presenting the very gestures and appearance of her 
aunt, she regarded him under lowered eyelids with an expression 
of faintly supercilious approval. 

His smile at once thanked and answered her. 

‘But it’s an abominable look,’ she exclaimed. ‘The look of 
an old, old, painted woman, vain, ridiculous.’ 

He stared at her in amazement. ‘How absurd!’ he protested. 
‘Why, it’s you; and you're certainly not old nor painted nor 
unduly vain, and no one could say you were ridiculous.’ 

“And you want me to look like that?’ she asked. 

‘ It’s—it’s so you,’ he said shyly. 

‘But, just suppose,’ she cried, ‘ that I went on looking like that 
after I’d grown old and ugly. Think how hateful it would be to 
see a hideous old woman posturing and pretending and making 
eyes. And, you see, if one gets a habit, it’s so hard to get rid of 
it. Think of me at seventy, all painted and powdered, trying to 
seem as if I hadn’t altered and really believing I hadn’t.’ 

He laughed that pleasant, kind laugh of his which had been 
one of the first things in him that had so attracted her. 

‘Oh! I'll chance the future,’ he said. ‘ Besides if—if it could 
ever happen that—that your growing old came to me gradually, 
that I should be seeing you every day, I mean, I shouldn’t notice 
it. I should be old too; and Z should think you hadn’t altered 
either.’ He was afraid, as yet, to be too plain spoken, but his tone 
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made it quite clear that he asked for no greater happiness than 
that of seeing her grow old beside him. 

She did not pretend to misunderstand him. ‘ Would you ? 
Perhaps you would,’ she said. ‘ But, all the same, I don’t think 
you need insist on that particular—pose.’ 

He passed that by, too eager at the moment to claim the con- 
cession she had offered him. ‘Is there any hope that I may be 
allowed to—to watch you growing old?’ he asked. 

‘ Perhaps—if you'll let me do it in my own way,’ Rachel said. 

Adrian shyly took her hand. ‘ You mean that you will—that 
you don’t mind?’ He put the question as if he had no doubt of 
its intelligibility—to her. 

She nodded. 

* When did you begin to know ?’ he asked, awed by the wonder 
of this stupendous thing that had happened to him. 

‘From the beginning, I think,’ Rachel murmured. 

‘So did I, from the very beginning’ he agreed, and from that 
they dropped into sacred reminiscences and comparisons concerning 
the innumerable things they had adoringly seen in each other and 
had had as yet.no opportunity to glory in. 

And in the midst of all these new and bewildering, embarrassing, 
delightful revelations and discoveries, Rachel completely forgot 
the shadow that was haunting her, forgot how she looked or felt 
or acted, forgot that there was or had ever been a terrible old 
woman who lived in Tavistock Square and whose hold on life was 
maintained by her horrible mimicry of youth. And then, in a 
moment, she was lifted out of her dream and cruelly set down 
on the hard, unsympathetic earth by the sound of her lover's 
voice. 

‘I suppose I'll have to meet your aunt?’ he was saying. 
‘Shall we go back there now, and tell her ?’ 

Rachel flushed, as if he had suggested some startling invasion 
of her secret life. ‘Oh! no,’ she ejaculated impulsively. 

Adrian looked his surprise. ‘But why not?’ he asked. ‘I’m 
—I’m a perfectly respectable, eligible party.’ 

“I wasn’t thinking of that,’ Rachel said. 

“Is she a terrible dragon?’ he inquired with a smile. 

Rachel shook her head, rejecting the excuse offered in favour 
of a more probable modification. ‘She’s odd rather. She might 
prefer my giving her some kind of notice,’ she said. 

He accepted that without hesitation. ‘Will you warn her, 
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then?’ he replied. ‘ And I'll come and do my duty to-morrow. 
I understand she’s a lady to be propitiated.’ 

‘Not to-morrow,’ Rachel said. 

The irk and disgust of it all had returned to her with renewed 
force at the first mention of her aunt’s name. The thought of 
Miss Deane had revived the repulsive sense of acting, speaking, 
looking like that aged caricature of herself. Yet she wanted, 
strangely enough, to get back to Tavistock Square; for only there, 
it seemed to her, was she safe from the examination of an inquisitive 
stare that might at any moment penetrate her secret and reveal 
her as a posturing hag masquerading in the alluring freshness of 
a young girl. 

‘I ought to be going back to her now,’ she said. 

‘But you promised that we should have tea together,’ Adrian 
remonstrated. 

‘Yes, I know; but please don’t pester me. I'll see you again 
to-morrow,’ Rachel returned with a touch of elderly hauteur. And, 
despite all his entreaties, she would not be persuaded to change 
her mind. Already he was looking at her with a touch of suspicion, 
she thought ; and as she checked his remonstrances, she was aware 


of doing it with the air, the tone, the very look that were her in- 
heritance from endless generations of precisely similar ancestors. 


IV. 


If she could but have lived a double life, Rachel thought, her 
present position might have been endurable, and then, in a few 
months or even weeks, the problem would be solved for ever by 
her marriage with Adrian and the final obliteration of Miss Deane 
from her memory. But she could not live a double life. Day by 
day, as her intimacy with her aunt increased, Rachel found it more 
difficult to forget her when she was away from Tavistock Square. 
In the deepest and most beautiful moments of her intercourse with 
Adrian, she was aware now of practising upon him a subtle decep- 
tion, of pretending that she was other than she was in reality—. 
an awareness that was constantly pricked and stimulated by the 
continually growing consciousness of her likeness to Miss Deane. 

Miss Deane on her part evidently took a great pleasure in 
her niece’s society. The fortnight of her original invitation had 
already been exceeded, but she would not hear of Rachel’s return to 
Devonshire. 
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‘ Why should you go back ?’ she demanded scornfully. ‘Your 
father doesn’t want you—Richard is one of those slip-shod 
people who prefer to live alone. I used to try to stir him up, 
and he ran away from me. He’ll run away from you, my dear, 
in a few years’ time. He hasn’t the courage to stand up to women 
like us.’ 

Miss Deane unquestionably wanted her niece to stay with her. 
She was even beginning to hint at the desirability of making the 
present arrangement a permanent one. 

Rachel, however, was not flattered by this display of pleasure 
in her society. She knew that it was due to no individual charm 
of her own, but to the fact that she had become her aunt’s mirror. 
For Miss Deane no longer, in Rachel’s presence at least, gazed at 
herself in the looking-glass; she gazed at her niece instead. And 
as Rachel endured the posings and simperings, the alternate adora- 
tion and fond contempt with which her aunt regarded her, she 
was unable to resist the impulse to reflect them. Every day she 
fell a little lower in that weakness, and however slight the likeness 
had once been, she knew that now it must be patent to every 
observer. She copied her aunt, mimicked, duplicated her. It 
was easier to do that than to fight the resemblance, against her 
aunt’s determination; and so, by unnoticed degrees, she had per- 
mitted herself to become a lay figure upon which was dressed the 
image of Miss Deane’s youth. She had even come to desire the 
look of almost sensual gratification on her aunt’s face when she 
saw her niece so perfectly reflecting her own well-remembered airs. 

And Rachel, too, had come to avoid the looking-glass, dreading 
to see there the poses and gesticulations of the old, repulsive woman 
whose every feature and expression had become so sickeningly 
familiar. 

And, in all that time, Adrian had not once been to the house 
in Tavistock Square. Rachel had kept him away by what she 
felt had become all too transparent excuses. That terror, at least, 
she felt must be kept at bay. For she could not conceive it possible 
that, once he had seen her and her aunt together, he could retain 
one spark of his admiration. He would, he must, see her then as 
she was, see that her contemptible vanity was the essential enduring 
thing, all that would remain when time had stripped her of youth’s 
allurement. 

Nevertheless, the day came when Rachel could no longer endure 
to deceive him. He had challenged her, at last, with hiding some- 
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thing from him. Inevitably, he had become increasingly curious 
about her strange reticences concerning the Miss Deane whom he, 
in turn, had grown to regard as almost mythical; and all his 
suppressed suspicions had suddenly found expression in a question. 

‘What are you hiding? Do you really live with your aunt 
in Tavistock Square ?’ he had asked that day, with all the fierce 
intensity of a jealous lover. 

Rachel had been stirred to a quick response. ‘ Oh, if you don’t 
believe me, you’d better come and see for yourself,’ she had said. 
‘Come this afternoon—to tea.’ And afterwards, even when Adrian 
had humbly sought to make amends for his unwarrantable jealousy, 
she had stuck to that invitation. The moment that she had issued 
it, she had had a sense of relief, a sense of having gratefully con- 
fessed her weakness. Adrian’s visit would consummate that confes- 
sion, and thereafter she would have no further secrets from him. 
And if he found that he could no longer love her after he had 
seen her as she was, well, it would be better in the end than that 
he should marry a simulacrum and make the discovery by slow 
degrees. 

‘Yes, come this afternoon. We'll expect you about four’ 
had been her last words to him. And, now, she had to tell her 
aunt, who was still unaware that such a person as Adrian Flemming 
existed. Rachel postponed the telling until after lunch. Her 
knowledge of Miss Deane, though in some respects it equalled her 
knowledge of her own mind, did not tell her how her aunt would 
take this particular piece of news. She might possibly, Rachel 
thought, be annoyed, fearful lest her beloved looking-glass should 
be stolen from her. But she could wait no longer. In half an 
hour Miss Deane would go upstairs to rest, and Adrian himself 
would be in the house before she appeared again. 

‘T’ve something to tell you, aunt,’ Rachel began abruptly. 

Miss Deane put up her lorgnette and surveyed her lovely portrait 
with an interested air. 

‘Aunt—I’ve never told you and I know I ought to have,’ 
Rachel blurted out. ‘But I’m—I’m engaged to a Mr. Adrian 
Flemming, and he’s coming here to call on you——to call on us, 
this afternoon at four o’clock.’ 

Miss Deane closed her eyes and gave a little sigh. 

“You might have given me rather longer notice, dear,’ she said. 

“It isn’t two yet,’ Rachel replied. ‘There are more than two 
hours to get ready for him.’ 
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Miss Deane bridled slightly. ‘I must have my rest before he 
comes,’ she said, and added: ‘I suppose you’ve told him about 
us, dear ?’ 

‘ About you ?’ Rachel asked. 

Miss Deane nodded, complacently. 

‘ Well, not very much,’ Rachel admitted. 

Miss Deane’s look, as she playfully threatened Rachel with her 
long-handled lorgnette, was distinctly sly. 

‘Then he doesn’t know yet that there are two of us?’ she 
simpered. ‘ Won’t it be just a little bit of a shock to him, my 
dear ?’ 

Rachel drew a long breath and leaned back in her chair. 

‘Yes,’ she said curtly, ‘I expect it will.’ 

Never before had the realisation of that strange likeness seemed 
so intolerable as at that moment. Even now her aunt was looking 
at her with the very air and gesture which had once charmed her 
in her own reflection, and that she knew still charmed and fascinated 
her lover. It was an air and gesture of which she could never 
break herself. It was natural to her, a true expression of some- 
thing ineradicable in her being. Indeed, one of the worst penalties 
imposed upon her during the past month had been the omission 
of those pleasant ceremonies before the mirror. She had somehow 
missed herself, lost the sweetest and most adorable of companions ! 

Miss Deane got up, and holding herself very erect, moved with 
a little mincing step towards the tall mirror over the console table. 
Rachel held her breath. She saw that her aunt, suddenly aroused 
by this thought of the coming lover, was returning mechanically 
to her old habit of self-admiration. Was it possible, Rachel 
wondered, that the sight of the image she would see in the looking- 
glass, contrasted now with the memories of the living reflection 
she had so intimately studied for the past four weeks, might shock 
her into a realisation of the starkly hideous truth ? 

But it seemed that the aged woman must be blind. She gave 
no start of surprise as she paused before the glass; she showed 
no sign of anxiety concerning the vision she saw there. Her left 
hand, in which she held her lorgnette, had fallen to her side, and 
with the finger-tips of her right she daintily caressed the hollows 
of her sunken cheeks. She stayed there until Rachel, unable to 
endure the sight any longer, and with some vague purpose of defiance 
in her mind, jumped to her feet, crossed the room and stood shoulder 
by shoulder with her aunt staring into the glass. 
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‘For a moment Miss Deane did not move; then, with a queer 
hesitation, she dropped her right hand and slowly lifted her 
lorgnette. 

Rachel felt a cold chill of horror invading her. Something 
fearful and terrible was happening before her eyes; her aunt was 
shrinking, withering, growing old in a moment. The stiffness had 
gone out of her pose, her head had begun to droop; the proud 
contempt in her face was giving way to the moping, resentful 
reminiscence of the aged. She still held up her lorgnette, still 
stared half fearfully at the glaring contrast that was presented to 
her, but her hand and arm had begun to tremble under the strain, 
and, instant by instant, all life and vigour seemed to be draining 
away from her. 

Then, suddenly, with a fierce effort she turned away her head, 
straightened herself, and walked over to the door, passing out with 
a high, thin cackle of laughter that had in it the suggestion of a 
vehement, petulant derision ; of a bitterness outmastering control. 

Rachel shivered, but held her ground before the mirror. She 
had nothing to fear from that contemplation. As for her aunt, 
she had had her day. It was time she knew the truth. 


‘She had to know,’ Rachel repeated, addressing the dear likeness 
that so proudly reflected her. 


V. 


She found consolation in that thought. Her aunt had to know 
and Rachel herself was only the chance instrument of the revelation. 
She had not meant, so she persisted, to do more than vindicate her 
own integrity. 

Nevertheless, her own passionate problem was not yet solved. 
Her aunt would not, so Rachel believed, give way without a struggle. 
Had she not made a gallant effort at recovery even as she left the 
room, and would she not make a still greater effort while Adrian 
was there; assert her rivalry if only in revenge ? 

She must meet that, Rachel decided, by presenting a contrast. 
She would be meek and humble in her aunt’s presence. Adrian 
might recognise the admired airs and gestures in those of the old 
woman, but he should at least have no opportunity to compare 
them. ... 

And it was with this thought and intention in her mind that 
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Rachel received him, when he arrived with a lover’s promptness 
a little before four o’clock. 

‘Are you so dreadfully nervous?’ he asked her, when they 
were alone together in the drawing-room. ‘ You're like you were 
that first day we met in town—different from your usual self.’ 

“Oh! What a memory you have for my looks and behaviour,’ 
she replied pettishly. ‘ Of course, I’m nervous.’ 

He tried to argue with her, questioning her as to Miss Deane’s 
probable reception of him, but she refused to answer. ‘ You'll see 
for yourself in a few minutes,’ she said; but the minutes passed 
and still Miss Deane did not come. 

At a quarter to five the elderly parlour-maid brought in tea. 

‘Miss Deane said you were not to wait for her, Miss Rachel,’ was 
the message she delivered. ‘She'll be down presently, I was to 
say.’ 
Rachel could not suppress a scornful twist of her mouth. She 
had no doubt that her aunt was taking very special pains with her 
toilet ; trying to obliterate, perhaps, her recent vision before the 
console glass. Rachel saw her entrance in imagination, stiff-necked 
and proud, defying the criticisms of youth and the suggestions of 
age. 

‘Oh! why doesn’t she come and let me get it over?’ she 
passionately demanded, and even as she spoke she heard the sounds 
of someone coming down the stairs, not the accustomed sounds 
of her aunt’s finicking, high-heeled steps, but a shuffling and 
creaking, accompanied by the murmurs of a weak, protesting 
voice. 

Rachel jumped to her feet. She knew everything then— 
before the door opened, and she saw first of all the shocked, scared 
face of the elderly parlour-maid who supported the crumpled, 
palsied figure of the old, old woman who, three hours before, had 
been so miraculously young, magically upheld and supported then 
by the omnipotent strength of an idea. 

She only stayed in the drawing-room for five minutes; a 
querulous, resentful old lady, malignantly jealous, so it seemed, 
of their vigour and impatient of their sympathy. 

When the parlour-maid had been sent for and Miss Deane had 
gone, Rachel stood up and looked down at Adrian with all her old 
hauteur. 

‘Can you realise,’ she asked, ‘ that once my aunt was supposed 
to be very, very like me?’ 
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He smiled and shook his head, as if the possibility was too absurd 
to contemplate. 

Rachel turned and looked at herself in the glass, raising her 
chin and slightly pursing her lips, staring superciliously at her own 
image under half-lowered eyelids. 

‘Some day I may be as she is now,’ she said, with the superb 
contemptuous arrogance of youth. 

Adrian was watching her with adoration. ‘You will never 
grow old,’ he said. 

‘So long as one does not get the idea of growing old into one’s 
head,’ Rachel began speculatively. . . . 


Put Miss Deane had got the idea so strongly now that she died 
that night. 

Rachel was with her at the last. 

The old woman was trying to mouth a text from the Bible. 

‘What did you say, dear?’ Rachel murmured, bending over 
her, and caught enough of the answer to guess that Miss Deane 
was mumbling again and again: ‘Now we see through a glass 
darkly, but then face to face.’ 











SOME PREACHERS IN THE ‘’EIGHTIES,’ 
BY BERNARD W. HENDERSON, D.LITT. 


THERE lies on the table in front of me a small thick Bible with 
worn and shabby leather covers. Its small close print is unredeemed 
by any generosity of margin. Squeezed along the narrow edgings 
of the pages are some entries of faded ink in a schoolboy’s hand- 
writing. Corresponding with every such entry is a marked verse 
in the text. 

To a London boy in the ’eighties of last century, brought up 
in an eager Nonconformist circle, sermons were a weekly event 
of unfailing regularity if not of similarly unfailing interest. And 
holidays by the seaside, at St. Leonards or Sandown or Bognor, 
then delightful little homely maritime towns and not the noisy 
vulgar places of to-day, had also their Sundays and their Sunday 
chapels, where, ever and again, some famous preacher on his 
holiday would help the local pastor, and his presence, duly adver- 
tised on large notice-boards, would draw a serious congregation, 
also of visitors, to listen. And the boy to whom this small Bible 
belonged, whether in London or on his one summer holiday, would 
listen half critically and half enthusiastically, and record in it 
his chosen preachers’ sermons’ texts with their names and a date 
written against them in the margin. Some fifty such entries 
I now find made during the decade. Then, for a reason to be 
given later, they cease. 

A London schoolboy’s hidden enthusiasms perhaps hardly 
merit being dragged out into the light of day ‘forty years on.’ 
Such enthusiasms, especially in earlier years, are truly difficult 
to understand. Why should a sermon on the ominous words 
‘The hour is come,’ delivered by a venerable old gentleman with 
a flowing white beard, have fascinated the attention of a restless 
urchin aged nine? And why should the somewhat unpromising 
subject of Samuel’s little coat have so specially appealed to a 
London schoolboy aged sixteen, as to have earned its special entry 
in the now more critically guarded list ? Indeed, many of the 
preachers whose names the boy inscribed as worthy of all honour 
are now names alone. Their very faces are forgotten. They were 
_ men who laboured faithfully in and for their generation, a genera- 
tion earnest and thoughtful, growing uneasily conscious of new 
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learning and of the obstinate questionings of science excited by the 
great protagonists Darwin and Huxley, yet cleaving steadfastly, 
the older of them, to the faith of their forefathers, demanding 
much of their ministers, yet repaying them with loyal adherence 
and trust. These ministers did their work, and of most of my 
recorded names I can say no more. But a few of them are still 
remembered in this later generation, and perhaps a boy’s brief 
reminiscences of such may still give pleasure to those who remember 
and can add to them fuller, maybe maturer, remembrances of their 
own. Even in these strenuous days, when streets and picture 
palaces are thronged and churches remain empty, to indulge the 
memory for a rare half-hour is a permissible enjoyment. 

First in the boy’s roll of honour must come, so loyalty bids, 
his own chapel, Union Chapel, Islington, and its minister, ‘the 
Doctor.’ Henry Allon, silver-haired, stately, upright, magnificent, 
ministered fifty years ago to a wealthy, ‘ business,’ and at times 
crowded congregation in a chapel then recently rebuilt, the magni- 
ficence of which must surely be some small pride still to the packed 
Labour-governed inhabitants of that northern London borough. 
Nonconformity in north London, forty years ago, was prosperous 
and a powerful influence. The tide of its migration to the north- 
west had hardly, I think, begun to flow. Alexander Raleigh had 
some years since left Harecourt Chapel, Canonbury, for Kensington 
(hence his name does not figure in my list), bequeathing regretful 
memories of a great preacher. Llewellyn Bevan had come lately 
to reinvigorate the ‘Quadrant Church’ hard by in Highbury. 
The boy, attracted for once away from his home congregation, 
writes down carefully the newcomer’s first sermon. Some 
years pass, and a firmer hand records his last, ‘ previous to going 
to Australia.’ But through all these changes Henry Allon remained 
loyal to Union Chapel and his chapel folk to him. Those were 
not the days of flaming posters set outside church and chapel 
doors, of urgent exhortations (and the less effective they are, the 
more shrill and noisy they seem to grow) to all and sundry to come 
and spend enjoyable half-hours at brief, bright, and brotherly 
services. Half-hours! Why, the Doctor’s ‘Long Prayer’ every 
Sunday morning hardly fell short of this space of time, and only 
in the evenings was it, as a rule, mercifully curtailed by half. His 
sermons, carefully read, clearly enunciated, duly arranged under 
numbered headings (alas for the vanished order and dignity of 
pulpit oratory !)—how they soared over our childish understandings 
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and tried our childish patience almost beyond endurance! 
Happy indeed were those two of the cluster of children in the big 
pew who contrived to sit beside the dear kindly grandmother, 
whose store of gelatine lozenges, passed surreptitiously from big 
to little hand, seemed scarcely ever to fail! Unhappy, too, the 
lot of those farthest removed from the bountiful source, to whom 
a species of underground railway (in those days we knew nothing 
of Rugby football, or I might say a species of ‘low passes’ in 
preference) might bring a spasmodic trickle of those delectable 
sweets. For though faithfully started by number one, stern and 
frowning fortune, in shape of a neighbouring deacon, might at 
any moment impede the precious passage of the gelatines. But 
gloomy above all were those rare Sundays when the grandmother 
was not there. Over our heads meanwhile flowed the Doctor's 
polished periods. High he stood within the rampart of his gorgeous 
marble pulpit—no polished deal structure for our chapel, if you 
please, but shining polished marble with inlaid lozenges and panels 
of divers colours. Could any Italian baptistery surprise in later 
years the boy accustomed to such marvels? Sesquipedalia verba 
in very truth the Doctor lavished on his serious and attentive 
hearers. In front of the boy sate some four or five elderly un- 
married ladies, the youngest of whom wore ringlets of hair (worthy 
of Cranford’s Miss Matty) which could always attract a wandering 
imagination. Never could he detect the sisters slumbering through 
any part of the long discourse, not though it verged upon the hour's 
limit. With those discourses familiarity bred, not contempt— 
far be such a thought from the honoured memory of the Doctor 
—yet some sleepiness in the boy listener. Long prayer and longer 
sermon, how trivial-minded and impatient must that generation 
—yet his own—seem to him which has swept these ruthlessly 
away ! 

But the music was always vigorous, and at times exciting. 
Henry Allon was himself no mean musician, and the chapel prided 
itself on his musical labours and those of its famous organist 
Fountain Meen, whose very name rang musically. The choir 
was always duly arranged in the front rows of the two side galleries 
which flanked the pulpit, and sang with splendid courage. To 
it we youngsters in the body of the building listened with awe. 
It has always remained rather a grief to me that Nonconformity 
made no use of the purest and sweetest melody of all, that of boys’ 
voices, thus depriving its children of the many opportunities, both 
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of joy and, indeed, of advancement open to their brother choristers 
of the Anglican Church. Probably the ‘female interest’ was too 
strong. Yet there were times when even the ladies of the choir 
in the front row of their gallery were worsted. There comes before 
me the figure, portly, ruddy, impressive, of a prosperous stock- 
jobber, with a bass voice of surely unexampled volume and bassoon- 
like quality. And when that voice, in Goss’s famous anthem, 
was heard, at some three-monthly intervals, announcing that the 
lions did lack and suffer hunger, while the spotless white waistcoat 
(in summer months) swelled out with the inspiration needed for 
the effort, then indeed the (pro tem.) hungry soprano lionesses 
in the opposite gallery were felt to make but a poor feeble 
answering cry. 

Loyalty to one chapel, however meritorious, meant lost oppor- 
tunities in the earlier years of this record. Then preachers of 
repute, such as Mark Wilks of neighbouring Holloway, or Oswald 
Dykes, still, I think, at Regent Square, it was never my fortune 
to hear. Stopford Brooke was but a mysterious, indeed a 
dubious, name, always, it! seemed, mentioned by my elders 
with a secret reservation, a grudging admiration, which I did 
not attempt to understand. Presently Regent Square, the home 
of London Presbyterianism, did once—I forget on what occasion— 
attract my (somewhat tired) footsteps. But there the precentor 
with his pitch pipe, in the absence of any other; more reasonable 
and powerful instrument of music, struck a small music-loving 
Southerner as a practice entirely barbarous and grotesque.’ Yet 
not until he went wandering many years later in Germany did 
he hear again such sturdy singing of Protestant hymns. But he 
returned with joy to the music of Union Chapel, whither my records 
now in turn recall this paper. 

Missionary sermons might always be great occasions. These, 
not unnaturally, were apt chiefly to kindle a shy boy’s enthusiasm. 
‘Dale of Birmingham,’ I think, usually came to preach at our 
annual celebration. His quiet manner must have disappointed 
me somewhat, for he appears but rarely in my list. Perhaps in 
style he seemed too much a replica of our own Doctor. Yet his 
face and figure remain with me, when many another has vanished. 
“Guiness ’ (sic) Rogers wins a warmer appreciation in my marginal 
note. But against the name of another ‘ missionary’ preacher, 
that of Richard Glover of Bristol, I find written the simple words 
‘The missionary sermon.’ Here, surely, the limits of a boy’s praise 
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are finally reached. True, the preacher was a Baptist, and had to 
be tracked down, if I remember right, in a small chapel of his 
persuasion in north London. But that added zest to the search, 
Rumours of his brilliant son at Cambridge made little appeal in 
his favour to a boy whose heart was already set upon another 
University. But the eloquence, strength, and conviction of the 
old preacher stand out in the recollection of the day as unsurpassable 
and unsurpassed. 

I never remember any special advocacy, even in the distant and 
still credulous ’eighties, of missions for the conversion of the Jews, 
that famous method of squandering money which seems to have 
been so particularly dear to the hearts of opulent and sentimental 
old ladies of the Victorian era. I doubt if our congregation was 
patient of such advocacy. For it consisted largely of city mer- 
chants, manufacturers, shipping magnates, and the like, sober and 
serious men of heart, veritable elders in the Zion of Independ- 
ency, whose generosity, often great and unstinted, yet was itself 
business-like and demanded some returns, and was indeed kept 
within bounds by a calm and dispassionate reason not unworthy 
of their profession. 

But here, among the fifty entries, my eye lights upon one which 
in the reminiscence I must confess to have been an insincere one, 
and not in the reminiscence only. For I know that the boy who 
so carefully entered as memorable the sermon preached on July 10, 
1886, by Henry Ward Beecher, knew all the while that from his 
point of view this was really a dishonest commendation. It was, 
in truth, a melancholy example of a youngster’s subservience, 
if not to the opinion of his elders (also secretly, I believe, disap- 
pointed) yet to public reputation and advertised fame. Yet the 
boy had some excuse. On that Sunday we were on the very tip- 
toe of expectation. The regulars of the congregation crept very 
early by back ways through vestries and bare schoolrooms into 
their accustomed places, the while a growing crowd of expectant 
strangers beat hungrily at the main chapel doors. When in due 
course these were opened, perspiring deacons and elderly pew- 
openers ran to and fro, grappling with the throng, extracting 
chairs and benches from dark and unsuspected nooks, filling with 
such every aisle, gangway, and vacant space, till the crowd surged 
up like some resistless western sea, flooding the very base and 
steps of the marble pulpit itself. The shock of disappointment 
to the boy when the famous American orator appeared! I verily 
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believe that he dates his rooted suspicion of Yankee vainglorious- 
ness back to that miserable sermon. Another entry in his list 
reminds me that the man’s personal appearance might have been 
surmounted. For there was one preacher, like beyond all compare 
to some rubicund pork-butcher whose eyes swelled with fatness. 
Yet it was this red-faced Baptist who swept his young hearer 
away into the heights and mist-wrapt immeasurable spaces of 
religious mysticism, until, as Tennyson writes of King Arthur : 


‘ This light that strikes his eyeball is not light, 
This air that smites his forehead is not air 
But vision—yea, his very hand and foot— 
In moments when he feels he cannot die, 
And knows himself no vision to himself, 

Nor the high God a vision.’ 


But Henry Ward Beecher, in my one remembrance of him that 
Sunday morning, redeemed his looks by no spiritual insight, by 
no impassioned oratory. It was with a sneaking sense of wrong- 
doing that the boy recorded in his Bible’s margin that day’s fluffy, 
emotional, commonplace discourse, recorded it with a real sense 
of loss, with a feeling of shame which lingers to this day. ‘ Oft 
expectation errs when most it promises’: but never, to him, 
so grievously as on that summer morning. 

Presently it befell that the youthful Congregationalist began to 
explore for himself beyond the limits of the Nonconformist fold, 
wandering into the hitherto unknown and suspected ways of the 
Church of England. Nor was he ever hindered in so doing. It 
is one very real glory of English Independency that, with however 
many backslidings, it does honestly strive after that broadminded- 
ness and toleration which are historically its boast. Thus, to 
reduce this so magnificent a statement to one tiny scrupulous 
detail, this boy went without remonstrance, trying for himself 
the nature of other forms of worship, ‘sampling’ preachers of 
other communions than his parents’. 

Hard by his home, at St. Augustine’s, Highbury, Gordon Cal- 
throp had gathered round him a crowded and enthusiastic congre- 
gation, and ruled them with a rod of iron. One obstreperous 
cough, and the preacher fixed the offender with a glare which 
might drive him from the church before the Prebendary resumed 
his sermon. Rarely have I seen an audience more enthralled 
than when we celebrated at St. Augustine’s the tercentenary 
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of the defeat of the Spanish Armada. The preacher’s leonine 
head and great mane of hair, which ever and again he tossed 
impatiently back, as though it impeded the torrent of his words, 
added to the glory of the fire and fury of his eloquence, as he poured 
forth his praise of the sailors and mariners of the great Queen. 
The river of Kishon, that ancient river, the river Kishon, swept 
away the enemies of the Lord that day into rack and ruin irredeem- 
able, and the Englishman knew that his country’s foes were the 
enemies of God and man. If any such invigorating trumpet calls 
rang from the pulpit during the recent war, it was not my good hap 
to hear them. 

So curiosity increased and the appetite for wandering grew. 
Farrar at St. Margaret’s left small-impression on his hearer other 
than that of an overwhelming fluency. Some years later on my 
arrival at Oxford I discovered one of my fellow undergraduates 
cherishing as his most prized possession a photograph under which 
was inscribed ‘oitws ypddw, Frederick W. Farrar.’ My surprise 
was unfeigned, though diplomatically concealed. Jowett, heard 
once by pilgrimage to the Abbey, was, I fear, another startling 
disappointment. How could one easily credit it, that the little 
squeaky chirrup, the halting delivery, the simple cherubic face— 
for so the boy in his wrath regarded these things—did of a truth 
belong to the Master of Balliol? But indeed no one would ever, 
I think, call Jowett one of the greater Victorian preachers, and in 
anticipating enthusiasm I had given my fancy far too loose a 
rein. 

Not at that time the Abbey or its precincts, but St. Paul’s 
was soon the unrivalled attraction. For St. Paul’s just meant 
Liddon and no one else besides. Sunday after Sunday the boy 
hurried over his dinner, and, leaving the family to enjoy the 
customary afternoon slumbers of the day of rest, walked his three 
miles citywards that he might gain his place under the dome more 
than an hour before the service began. Small chance of a good 
place had he tarried longer! Can anything again in the modern 
history of the Anglican Church rise to the heights of those Advent 
Sunday afternoons at St. Paul’s when Liddon was the preacher ? 
The rapidly darkening dome, the half-lights, the huge audience 
and its rapt silence, the very choir-boys hushed into stillness, and 
the most beautiful voice surely of any English preacher of that 
age ? What was the very music of the choir, what the roll and 
swell of the solemn Advent hymn, in comparison with the glamour 
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wielded by that stately figure, who turned over the leaves of, that 
tiny fat manuscript-book before him with such rapidity that you 
wondered, when, as even then might happen, the attention 
wandered, how so thick and awkward a little volume might be made 
to lie so quiet and so flat! I have since seen one of these little 
books, the dearly prized possession of one who is now a great Oxford 
ecclesiastic, 8 former colleague of mine. Other than the size there 
is no littleness about these manuscripts. 

Then came the long lonely walk back northwards through the 
silent squalid dirty streets of Islington, but passing as too rapid 
a dream, the journey back from the Delectable Mountains, back 
from the very gates of Paradise. Or duty might call straight 
from those very gates to a ragged Sunday school in what were then 
the veritable slums of Shoreditch, where the grime and smell of 
the noisy children still seemed as nothing for the lingering sound 
of that wonderful voice. 

Hysteric language, almost—but a boy’s enthusiasm may be 
allowed to display itself, quite sw7 generis as it is, a treasure presently 
well-nigh wholly lost. And this chapter, alas! closes with that 
Sunday afternoon in September 1890, when in St. Paul’s that other 
great preacher, Scott Holland, bade his magnificent farewell to 
the preacher, his friend and master, who had just passed away. 

Is the spoken word any longer of such power as in the days 
of the Queen ? Perhaps boys still find in it their inspiration, and 
their desire is satisfied. There must remain oases in the desert, 
but when boyhood is left behind the vision is dulled, unable any 
longer to follow the track thither. Above all things happy and 
inspiring is a boy’s admiring devotion. 

But the boy goes up to Oxford and the record in the little Bible 
abruptly ceases. An irregular attendance at ‘Gore’s Bamptons,’ 
a remarkable logical syllogistic disproof by ‘ Lewis Carroll’ from 
St. Mary’s pulpit of the possibility of eternal punishment, a sermon 
written out at once on the return to College and still possessed— 
such were but momentary interludes in the rush of new life and 
engrossing interests which Oxford bestows upon her newcome 
sons. But, to conclude, I hark back some years to a name figuring 
more frequently than any other in the list of praise, that of George 
Macdonald, poet, thinker, writer, preacher, seer of God if ever 
such existed. On his rare visits to London we followed him to 
any chapel where he preached. But it is round a Sunday evening 
in a bare new building at Shanklin that the memory clings. Half 
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teluctantly the boy came from the scent of the woods and sound 
of the sea to the glistering of the varnished pews and the plain 
ugliness of the chapel. Then all these were forgotten as the 
greatest prophetic mystic of our day first read the chapter from 
Isaiah, stopping from time to time to expound some hidden meaning 
in the text, and then preached his sermon, until the gathering 
shadows of the summer night made the preacher scarcely seen : 
only the ear was still filled with the words of the prophecy, and 
the very spirit of God seemed descended among the people. 

It may be that such preachers remain to us, at least north of 
the Tweed whence came George Macdonald. Yet I am inclined 
to suspect that the late Victorian Age has taken with it into the 
limbo of things forgotten or, conceivably, regretted, the quality 
and fire of its preaching and its admiration of the pulpit. War, 
too, is a mighty destroyer of eloquence, as of faith, nor can an orator 
preach to empty pews. ‘There were ninety and nine ’—so, if 
I remember aright, ran a hymn of my childhood : 


‘There were ninety and nine that safely lay 
In the shelter of the fold ; 
But one was out on the hills away, 
Far off from the gates of gold.’ 


To-day the golden gates alike of church or chapel gape open 
widely enough, but, as I have said elsewhere, the parable gets 
reversed : 


‘In Church one sheep now snugly rejoices : 
The ninety and nine stay outside where the noise is.’ 


Perhaps, then, these few reminiscences of preachers in the 
"eighties require an apologia. Let me offer one in the lines of the 
most entrancingly artificial poet of the eighteenth century : 


‘The Pilgrim that journeys all day 
To visit some far-distant shrine, 
If he bear but a relique away, 
Is happy, nor heard to repine.’ 
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In the Euganean Hills, which rise out of the Venetian plain like a 
mountainous island from the ocean, a great bay of that green sea 
penetrates from the east. Running narrow in between a long 
headland on the south and a conical islet on the north, it passes 
the slope of the highest peak and spreads into a broad expanse— 
a land-locked bay of greenery. The vines are festooned across it 
from mulberry tree to mulberry tree ; plots of maize wave broad 
leaves; along every ditch are osiers whose twigs shall bind the 
vines to their supports. 

The stream issuing from the valley of Monte Venda flows across 
this expanse, canalised between stone walls and high embankments. 
I was walking along the bank one day in early Spring—the Spring 
of 1918—past country-houses buried in trees, past peasants pruning 
their mulberries. Suddenly over the crest of the mountain blew 
the blackest of clouds. Claps of thunder followed each other 
almost as in the tropics; and a torrential downpour of drops, 
-made great by their electric charge, fell upon me. A quarter of a 
mile away was a farmhouse, just above the flat, upon the lowest 
slopes of a steep hill that I had christened Baldhead, from its green 
cap of meadow surmounting steep chestnut woods. 

Reaching it, I asked if I might shelter. The farmer was in 
the doorway of his cowhouse, in which the great horned beasts, soft 
white of skin and eyed like Juno, ruminated peacefully. I passed 
some remark—sufficiently stupid for a conversational gambit— 
about ‘ war in the sky,’ to which the man, a well-built fellow with 
high cheek bones and big drooping moustache of black, answered 
quietly enough that it was not so bad as over there—jerking his 
thumb towards the Asiago plateau, whence, on calm days, came 
sometimes the rumours of the cannonade. 

So I was ushered into the living-room. On the right was a 
great fire-place, an open hearth with wood fire, over which the black 
pot hung from its hook. The mother, a wrinkled but vigorous 
woman, with bright head-kerchief and rusty black dress, stirred 
the polenta. Two fat bambini, of perhaps three and five, gaped 
shyly ; a lad at the awkward age (which comes earlier in Italy) 
managed to look intelligent with his thin face and black eyes, in 
spite of the struggle of transition passing in his frame; and a 
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strange girl of perhaps eighteen hovered about the table. She 
was not beautiful; but her firm face held strange secrets of work 
and open air, and there was soul in her eyes and in her look—soul 
disengaging itself from clay. 

Outside the rain fell violently on the vine-trellis, on which the 
leaves were sprouting above the carts and barrows of the farm. 
The fowls had sought refuge from the storm, and pecked all about 
the room. 

I felt that it was up to me to be pleasant. Searching my brains, 
I thought that I would compliment their city, Padua the ancient, 
to whose porticoes and churches, market-place and cafés, my friends 
doubtless repaired by Sunday tram. 

‘ Padova is a fine city,’ I began. ‘Even in England we know 
about Padova. We know about Sant’ Antonio, and about the great 
statue that stood in front of Sant’ Antonio’s Church.’ The great 
equestrian figure of Gattamelata, ‘The Honeyed Cat,’ which Dona- 
tello made, had stood in that square, until the Government removed 
it from the range of German bombing-planes, leaving upon the 
pedestal only the cannon-ball upon which the steed used to rest 
his fore-foot. 

The farmer and his family were pleased. ‘Yes, you mean 
the statue of the Saint’s horse.’ (In Padua there is but one saint, 
the mild Saint Antony.) 

‘No,’ I said, ‘the horse belonged to a famous warrior, called 
Gattamelata, the man who is astride of it.’ 

‘Yes, yes—we know all about that; but all the same it was 
the Santo’s horse.’ 

‘ Tell me about it, then,’ said I. 

‘Very well, then. The signor must know that our Saint was 
very miraculous (41 nostro Santo era molto miracoloso).’ 

* Yes.’ 

“Yes, and he had a horse, and the horse was very miraculous 
too. One day, the enemies of Padua were besieging it, and they 
brought their cannon up and trained them so that they would 
shoot straight at the church of the Santo’ (which was not built 
for decades after his death; but no matter). ‘The Santo per- 
ceived this, so he quickly saddled his horse (which, as I told you, 
was very miraculous), and set forth towards the enemy. But he 
was rather late, for just at that moment they discharged one of 
their cannon. The ball was flying straight at the Saint’s church, 
and would undoubtedly have laid it in ruins. However, the Saint’s 
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horse perceived all this, and, being as I told you very miraculous, 
leapt towards the ball and stopped it with his outstretched foot. 
The enemies were afterwards driven away ; and the Saint, in view 
of the remarkable aptitude for war which his horse had shown, 
presented him to the warrior whom you mentioned. After his 
death, a statue was made of the horse and his master, and the 
cannon-ball which the horse had stopped was put under his hoof, 
where you may see it to this day.’ 

That was the story told me to the clucking of hens, while the 
polenta was being stirred. It would be interesting to know how 
it started. I suppose that Fancy was set going simply by the 
cannon-ball under the horse’s hoof. The Santo had already a 
legend ; what more natural than to bring him into this? In any 
case, thought I, as I took my way up the slopes of Baldhead Hill, 
fragrant after the rain, with wild pinks and clustered orchids 
gleaming by the path, here is a good example of a legend’s growth. 
In every particular the story was coherent—the cannon-ball is 
indubitably there to this day ; and yet not one single fact was 
authentic. 

‘Unto him that hath shall be given ’ is a maxim true not only 
of spiritual virtues ; departed heroes too gather stories round their 
heads as, if we are to believe the latest theories of astronomers, 
the planets grow by gathering in the planetesimal fragments. 


The peasants and farmers of these Euganean Hills are often 
very attractive. The poorer, mere labourers, live in such miserable 
poverty that they can never free their lives from dragging care, 
dirt, and misery. One of them, to the contempt of his son, a boy 
of eight or nine, asked me whether the Germans were fighting with 
the Austrians or against them! But the majority of them occupy 
small farms on a modified métayer system ; and these have all the 
virtues and attractive qualities of yeomen. They are independent 
and laborious ; devoted to the soil and to their homes, with strong 
family affections; humorous, full of innumerable proverbs, and 
doing ample justice to the failings of others. On the other hand, 
their horizon is inevitably limited. Education and the steam-tram 
are waking up the younger generation ; but, as a whole, their life 
is still bounded by legend, by oral tradition, and by the Church— 
with glimpses of reality breaking strangely through. Their in- 
dependence of mind is very real, and a precious possession ; but 
it has been achieved at the cost of much that we are apt to think 
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gives life its fullness and variety. ‘ Le bon, c’est l’ennemi du mieux.’ 
They and their lives are without doubt good, but the march of 
events is destined—why, we know not—to sweep them away in 
favour of something new and different which we can only hope 
will be better. So old habitations, old ways of thought, old customs, 
however good in their day, all are superseded as history advances, 
So prodigious and vivid creatures, whole races and tribes of them, 
each good in its kind, have been extinguished in the evolutionary 
cycle. Whatever progress there may be, achieves itself only by 
destruction. 

Another house which I occasionally visited in my walks, lying 
snug on the side of a wooded kmob of hill, was inhabited by poorer 
folk. I could never quite understand their relationships, but 
there appeared to be at least two large families, totalling seventeen 
or eighteen persons, in the low two-storey building. 

The scene at the evening meal was a strange one—men and 
women round the long table, children innumerable, some sturdy 
fair-haired Goths or Lombards, some smaller, dark-eyed and 
olive-skinned, playing in all the corners. With a glass of home- 
made wine—poor stuff, but refreshing—I watched them eat their 
eternal polenta. They were anxious to know more about England. 
Did we have priests in England? Yes, but they could marry. 
Dio mio! But we were Christians? Yes. But why was it that 
English was so excessively difficult to understand or to speak ? 
English is not more difficult for an Italian than Italian for an 
Englishman. I, for instance, though I don’t speak Italian well, 
can yet make myself understood. . . . But here I was cut short. 

‘ But it 2s easier for you, signor, to speak Italian than for us 
to speak English.’ 

‘How so ?’ 

‘ Well—(here a reflective pause)—you have the Holy Bible in 
England ? Then you have heard of the Tower of Babylon.’ 

‘Yes, I know all the Bible says about the Tower of Babylon.’ 
But my friends were inexorable; they wished to be quite sure; 
and I was given the full and authentic story of Babel. 

‘, . . And at last, when they had almost built up to Heaven, 
God became angry, and changed them so that they all spoke 
different languages, and that is how English and French and Austrian 
and all the other languages started.’ 

A pause. The story was evidently completed, and the point 
made. ‘ But why,’ I ventured to ask, ‘does that make it harder 
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for an Italian to learn English than for an Englishman to learn 
Italian ?’ 

I confess that the answer, while apparently obvious to them, 
was by me entirely unexpected. ‘Why, because, before that, 
everybody spoke Italian. . . .’ 

They probably spoke very simple Italian before that, I thought, 
which explains why, as everyone knows, it is so easy to learn to 
speak Italian up to a point. The subtleties and pitfalls of the 
language presumably came later, with advancing civilisation. 


But the people I liked best of all lived close to the mess, in a 
farmhouse which would have scarcely been thought worthy the 
name in England, but was large for the Euganeans. They were 
a patriarchal household. The grandfather and grandmother had 
been there for forty-five years, and had started alone, a solitary 
young couple. One son was, I gathered, over military age; he 
and another who had obtained exemption stayed to do the heavy 
work of the farm. Their wives and children lived there too, and 
the wife and children of the third son, and a married sister whose 
husband was in the army. There were sixteen or seventeen in 
the house, and two away. 

The old man and his wife were a magnificent couple. He, 
getting deaf, but otherwise hale and hearty, dressed in dark clothes 
throughout the week now that his working days were done. His 
brilliant dark eyes and aquiline nose were the outward and visible 
sign of an active mind, which, while refusing to leave the channels 
in which it had grown, refused equally not to occupy itself with 
whatever came its way. His wife, small, with a benign wrinkled 
face, and flowered dress, was the peaceful spirit informing the 
household. 

The daughter was a remarkable woman. To start with, she 
did all the organisation of the patriarchal community. In the 
second place, she was the only Italian contadina whom I have 
ever seen or heard of who enjoyed walking. She had been for a 
walking tour along the whole range of the Prealpi, from the Piave 
right over Monte Grappa and the Asiago plateau to Recoaro. 
And she had read and thought considerably. 

With all their shrewdness and intelligence, the way of life of 
these people was in many ways primitive enough. One morning, 
the sun shining after a heavy thunderstorm, I saw one of the sons 
engaged in washing some silt in a cup as if he thought there was 
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gold in it. I asked him what he was doing, and he explained that, 
after heavy rains, the soil that washed into the yard was of exactly 
the right quality, after being washed and baked, for drying your 
letters. 

‘Perhaps you would like some for your correspondence, signor } 
This is the best in the whole neighbourhood.’ 

We take blotting-paper so much for granted that plunging 
back thus into the eighteenth century gave me quite a curious 
sensation. 

What good wine they made too, on those few sloping acres! 
They still trod their own grapes; and I received an invitation to 
come and view that ceremony, even if I liked to bepurple my own 
legs, in September. Alas, in September I was far away ! 

But the scene I like to think of best, a scene in which I felt I 
had a window opened into the mind of the old contadino, was on 
Palm Sunday. 

It was a brilliant day of spring. I had been up the hill to see 
the range of Alps across the plain. Coming down, I met the con- 
gregation winding their way up the hill road from the village 
church. Most of them were women, and in black; and they 
carried long branches of grey-green olives. Near the end of the 
procession came my old friend, in best Sunday black too, with 
stiff collar, broad-brimmed hat, and heavy seal upon his silver 
watch-chain. 

I asked him whether the olive-branches represented palms. 
Yes, he supposed so. At any rate the priest blessed them in the 
church, and they were taken home to be hung up on the walls 
of the living-room. They were good for keeping off the hail. 

“Keeping off the hail?’ I queried. ‘ Yes, you see in the month 
of July we often have very bad hail, and it destroys the vines and 
ruins us poor farmers. So when it looks as if there was going to 
be a hail-storm, one of the sacred olive-branches is taken down 
and burned. This attracts God’s attention to the danger the vines 
are in, and He may stop the hail in time. Of course, I ought to 
say that it is necessary that the burning should be done by those 
who believe in it.’ 

‘That is very interesting,’ I said. ‘ But tell me—do you find 
that it is efficacious? For I remember your son told me that you 
spend a lot of money in insuring your vines against hail.’ I confess 
that I put the question in a somewhat mischievous spirit. But 
I was quite disarmed by the old man’s answer. He shook his head, 
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and with a little smile, rather sad and very wise, said ‘ Ah well, 
sir, of course it is necessary that all in the house should have perfect 
eth... 

For his peace of soul, he had to believe in the efficacy of the 
rite, and all that lay behind it; but he had not been unobservant 
of the fact that its efficacy was not unfailing. And so the loop- 
hole was constructed. 

The result follows inevitably from a certain attitude of mind. 
Comte would have called it the late theological period of mental 
evolution. And in mental just as in physical evolution, we often 
recapitulate roughly the past history of the species in our individual 
selves. As the old man spoke, there appeared in my mind a picture 
of myself, as a boy of perhaps six, looking out of the open door of 
our house on to the pouring rain, myself then equally in the theo- 
logical stage. I wanted to go out. I wasn’t allowed to go out 
while it rained. I had a firm belief that some Power—perfectly 
formless but very real and efficient—managed such things as the 
weather in the same sort of way that the housemaid turned on 
the taps and lit the gas. But this Power, incompreensibly, but 
none the less certainly, always did what one (meaning me) would 
prefer not to happen. If I said I wanted the rain to stop, then it 
would surely go on raining longer than it would have otherwise. 
Accordingly I stood in the door and casually repeated out loud ‘I’m 
glad it’s raining. I hope it won’t stop raining,’ all the time in my 
heart of hearts wishing intently for the sun. But—and this is 
where I felt a kinship of my childhood with the old Italian farmer 
—although I believed theoretically in my rite, yet I had all the time 
a sinking suspicion—almost a certainty—that it would somehow 
not work. ‘Bisogna che tutti abbiano completa fede ’—‘ com- 
plete faith ’: somehow the Power would discover my trick, and I 
should not get what I wanted. 

Perhaps it is that we know always in our heart of hearts that 
the Powers which rule the world will not be compelled. We think, 
in that theological stage of mind, that we can force them to do 
what we want by the compulsion, however veiled, of propitiation 
and ritual. But in each stage the next is slumbering, and from 
time to time raises itself in protest. What were the other two 
that Comte laid down for the human mind’s development? The 
philosophical and the scientific, if I remember. Philosophy is 
stirred by the lack of logic, and protests against compulsion of 
what by definition is incompulsible; and unborn science, more 
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pragmatist, feebly perceives that even though there may exist some 
efficacy of rites, those rites will not be magical, but will work only 


after comprehension of the working of nature. 
But the peasants do not allow their heads to be bothered by 


philosophy ; and they have not reached the stage when they need 
science to help them live. So they control reality by traditional 
practice, and escape from it by story-telling and superstition. 
And, when one comes to think of it, is not this the way that most 


men live ? 


J. S. Huxtey. 





THE DUN COW. 
BY GEORGE BLAKE, 


I, 


THERE were but the two houses in Glen Lunan. The cottage of 
the widow Macvicar was on the rich, flat land at the mouth of the 
strath, and that of old Maclan was far back in the nook of gaunt 
hills where the Lunan waters have their birth. Each of these 
two old folks had wealth of a kind. Maclan shepherded a flock 
of black-faced ewes, had two dogs to help him on the hill, and a 
fine daughter, Mairi, to redd his house. The riches of the widow 
were in three cows, two of dappled white and brown and the other 
pale dun as the evening mist. Her tall son, Colin, was there to 
help and cheer her in her age. 

But there was no coming and going between these houses, and 
that not because they lay six miles apart, one at the head, the other 
at the foot of the glen. An old enmity, springing out of a dark 
affair a century old, kept the Macvicars and the Maclans from 
thinking aught but hardly of each other. The two old people 
had met once on the hillside, exchanged hot words, and parted ; 
the young ones knew not of each other’s being. Mairi was born 
to the cold, lone life of the hills and sighed not for the world outbye. 
As for Colin, his only pang came with the fishing skifis that whiles 
brought a hint of life into the bay. 

For the rest, he was content to be working on his mother’s 
croft. The dreaming of his youth spent itself on the blue, bright 
waters lapping at the clean shingle, on the heart-filling colours 
of the hazels and birches rooted in the myrtle-covered flats about 
the house, and, not least, on Aorig, the dun cow, the rich, gentle 
one, greatly prized by his mother and himself. Affection that 
might have been a maid’s went to Aorig, who looked on him with 
eyes so soft, and blended so tenderly with the hills and plain between 
that he loved for their gentle and rare colour. The simple mind 
of Colin was not yet stirred by a rebel heart to fancy aught more 
beautiful than a cottage at the glen mouth and a dun cow. 

One day, when Aorig strayed far from the sweet grasses of the 
croft, he was distracted. He had been at the fishing in the burn and, 
returning to the evening’s milking, found the dappled beasts lowing 
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at the byre-door, but never a sign of Aorig. He called to her again 
and again, but no answering sound came from the meadows or 
from among the trees above. The glen was sleeping. The yellow 
grasses waved gently in the breeze from the loch, and the hazels 
rustled on the hillside, but Aorig was gone. With fear he had never 
known before at his heart, Colin made hurriedly towards the wood, 
In a boggy part, he found the marks of her hooves, pointing up 
the glen. Running now, he followed them through thickets of 
bramble and brier and over mountain streams. The wood thinned 
and gave place at last to the airy, open hillside. There, from a 
knoll, he caught sight of Aorig, patiently cropping the wiry upland 
grass. 
She turned at the slight sound of his footsteps near, and he spoke 
to her in tender reproof. Here in the lonely glen, he had no shame 
to put his arm round her strong, soft neck and suffer her to nuzzle 
heavily at his bare shoulder. He started when a croaking voice 
spoke from behind. 

‘ She’s a grand beast that.’ 

Colin turned sharply to see a gnarled old man, who sat on a 
stone gazing meaningly at the dun cow. 


‘She is, indeed,’ said Colin. ‘ But she has wandered far this 


day.’ 

‘I’m doubting,’ the old man went on, ‘if I have ever seen a 
better beast than that.’ 

‘You have not,’ said Colin gallantly. 

‘I have not, and that’s the truth of it,’ the old man agreed. 
* And will you be for selling her ?’ 

‘I will not—nor my mother either.’ 

‘God, but that is a pity,’ said the old man slyly. ‘ You will 
be a Macvicar ?’ 

‘That is my name,’ answered Colin. 

‘ Ask you your mother, then, if she will be for selling the cow. 
My name is Maclan, from upbye. I will come to this place 
to-morrow at noon, and hear what she has to say to it.’ 

‘She will not sell the cow, I know,’ said Colin. ‘ But I will 
tell her and bring you word of what she has to say.’ 

So when Colin came home for his supper of porridge that night, 
he told his widow mother what had happened on the hill. 

‘Maclan!’ she cried. ‘And him wanting to buy Aorig from 
us!’ 

‘So he said. It was plain she had taken his eye greatly.’ 

‘Taken his eye or not, he will never have her,’ said the mother. 
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‘ And will I tell him that to-morrow ? ’ asked Colin relieved. 

‘Tell him that—and more. Tell him that we are not needing 
for gold, and if we were, we would not be taking it from a Maclan.’ 

When at noon next day Colin came out of the warm wood on 
to the airy hillside, he saw sitting on the stone, not the old man he 
sought, but a girl. For a long time he swithered, stunned by the 
surprise and abashed by the prospect of encountering a creature 
so strange. But while he stood there, staring as at a sight un- 
worldly, the girl rose and waved a white arm that beckoned him. 
Flushing, he advanced towards her, while she moved forward with 
the easy stride of her hill-birth to meet him. They faced each 
other proudly, 

‘My father sent me ’—she was the first to speak. ‘You were 
to tell mé whether or no your mother is for selling the dun cow.’ 

Her voice was low and full of a proud restraint that awed him, 
as her dark eyes and gracious features struck at his heart. He did 
not answer with the scorn he had intended to use on old Maclan. 

‘My mother is not for selling the dun cow,’ he answered gently. 

‘Well, and that is a pity,’ she said, but without surprise. ‘My 
father tells me she is a fine beast.’ 

‘A fine beast she is,’ said Colin. 

They looked into each other’s eyes, and in hers he saw a smile. 
Not knowing why, he smiled in return. She gave him the comfort 
of feeling as if they had been acquaint from childhood, though 
the wonder of her presence did not leave him. 

‘ And have you not a cow of your own back there on the hill ? ’ 
he asked. 

“We have not. But we have sheep ’—her voice grew vibrant 
with love and simple pride—‘ we have sheep, the black-faced 
nimble ones, that must ever be wandering on the high hills.’ 

‘The high hills . . .” he echoed her, catching her mood. 

They had sat down together on a tussock of heather, friendly 
as only the unspoiled may be. 

“The high hills,’ she repeated. ‘ Beinn Liath and Beinn Bhreac. 
You will know them 2’ 

He knew them, and spoke to her of them out of great affection. 
Far into the afternoon they talked, finding outlet for the gathered 
passion of years, To each other they recalled the glen’s fine moods— 
the gold-lighted hush of sunset and the fresh green of the morning, 
with the mists wreathing up and off the hillside; the blaze of 
summer afternoons, when the heather is murmurous with bees and 
a blue haze hangs over the little trees and the sleeping loch ; the 
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clean sharpness of winter, with the hills cold and stern against 
the sky and frost on the leafless branches. They talked as of a 
mutual lover, with wonder and simplicity. At last she rose with 
a sigh. 

‘I must be going,’ she said. 

“You did not tell me your name,’ he sought to delay her. 

‘My name is Mairi,’ she laughed. 

‘A fine name.’ 

Again she smiled down on him. 

“I will tell my father that your mother is not for selling the 
dun cow.’ 

‘That is the truth of it,’ he answered. ‘ But your father will 
be sending another message, perhaps.’ 

‘I will bring it to you to-morrow,’ she said. 

‘To-morrow,’ he answered, as one who accepts a gift. 


II. 


On the morrow they met, and on every fine day for weeks 
thereafter. Soon they ceased to make pretence of a reason for 
their coming together, shyly confiding to each other that heart, 
soul, and body longed for this new glimpse into the beauty and 
mystery of life. They had no practice in love; they came together 
as the birds do, simply and with frankness. Mairi found it 
wondrously comforting—she who had taken the wildness of hill and 
moorland for her own—to lay her dark head on his strong shoulder ; 
and Colin forgot the beauty of the glen and of Aorig, the dun cow, 
in the fierce pride of holding her soft body close to his. The wonder 
of their first kiss surpassed the splendour of their experience and 
their dreams. 

The summer passed. Autumn came upon them with its chill, 
russet hint of the snell days to come, when they could not thus meet 
to be happy on the hillside. Fearing blankly, dreading the end of 
their joy, neither could speak of the separation that must be for 
a time. The days grew shorter, and sometimes they met on wet 
moors from which the morning hoar had melted. Once they 
wandered far on the shoulder of Beinn Liath, and found the night 
thickening about them before they reached the glen again. 

“The days grow short,’ she whispered, leaning on his arm. 

* And cold, my love,’ he added sadly. 

‘ Winter will be here soon.’ 

* It will, it will—too soon.’ 
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She nestled against him for the comfort of his strength and 
nearness. 

‘Oh, Colin!’ she murmured. ‘ We cannot meet then on the 
hillside.’ 

‘ And yet we must meet, Mairi,’ he answered her. 

‘ Yes, my heart, we must meet, we must meet.’ 

He stopped and took her in his arms, looking down into the 
clear, black wells of her eyes. 

‘We should meet always, my treasure; we should always be 
together.’ 

‘And can we not always be together ?’ she pleaded, looking 
up tenderly at his grave face. 

He paused to think, staring over her shoulder, down into the 
valley. Then his face lit up. 

‘“Wecan! Wecan!’ he cried. ‘Oh, Mairi, white love, we can 
be having a house of our own, and a cow, and maybe a score of 
ewes, and be always together.’ 

She drew down his head for her kiss. 

‘I will be speaking to your father to-morrow,’ said Colin 
gallantly. 

Close together, their hearts exulting at the fine prospect, they 
walked down the slopes, and so into the dark cup of the glen. That 
night, the widow Macvicar and old MaclIan heard the tidings, the 
one from Colin, the other from Mairi. The mother said naught 
to her boy, but later wept alone in her chair by the fire. The 
father chuckled blackly in his draggled beard, He was ready for 
Colin, when the lad appeared at his door next morning. 

‘Mairi has told me,’ he said, the greed staring from his eyes. 
‘If you are willing to trade, you can have her.’ 

‘ Willing to trade ? How trade ? ’ cried Colin. 

‘The dun cow,’ said the old man keenly. 

‘The dun cow—Aorig !’ 

‘That same,’ triumphed MaclIan. ‘You'd best be stepping 
down the road to hear what your mother says to that.’ 

So what could poor Colin do but set out again on the long tramp 
down the glen? Mairi was nowhere to be found, and, indeed, he 
wished at the time to be alone with the two loves that tore at his 
heart. He saw not the chill fineness of the hillside under the sad, 
yellow sun of October, nor the fragile graciousness of the little 
trees now bare. But he saw Aorig, the grey one, content at the 
crunching of sweet, frosted grass in the meadow, and his heart 
was sore as he entered his mother’s house. 
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The widow showed him her tears when he told the hard bargain 
the old man would make. 

‘Isn’t he the robber!’ she cried desperately. ‘And you in 
love, and me old!’ 

Colin stood there, a foolish figure, ashamed of the pain he 
inflicted, but burning with the fervour of his love. 

‘Could we not be asking yon one to make a better bargain ?’ 


he asked sheepishly. 
‘What bargain could we be making with him?’ wailed the 


mother. 

‘He has sheep,’ said Colin slowly, and was surprised to see 
the widow’s face brighten with a light that was not pleasant for 
a son to behold. 

‘Aye, he has sheep,’ she repeated, her eyes narrowing. ‘I 
could be doing with a score of them myself.’ 

She dried her eyes, and went on eagerly : 

‘I have the three cows, after all, and if MacIan would be for 
parting with a score of his sheep for Aorig, the grey one,—well, 
there are worse bargains have been made.’ 

‘My mother—’ began Colin, full of his love for Aorig. But 
the widow Macvicar was in the grip of -her new-found dream. 

‘Go you up the glen now, Colin, and tell MacIan he can have 
the dun cow if I can have the sheep and you Mairi.’ 

Again did Colin set out on his way up the glen,—now weary 
and ashamed. It burdened his heart to think that old folks could 
bargain thus greedily when the fate of a man and a maid hung 
on the issue of their contract. He wanted Mairi, and Mairi him, 
and they were young with life beautifully before them; but two 
old people, near to their end, came between them and joy with 
this wrangling over a score of sheep and a dun cow. He felt as 
if he were buying the love of Mairi and selling that of Aorig, the 
grey one. The road seemed long and cheerless. When he came 
on old MacIan leaning on his sheep gate, Colin burned to voice his 


contempt. 
‘You will have spoken to your mother ?’ the old man began 


keenly. 
And Colin told him what the widow Macvicar had said. MaclIan 
scowled at the tale, but said not a word one way or another to the 


lad. Colin stood irresolute. 
‘She is a fine cow is Aorig,’ he found courage to say at last. 


‘ A fine beast she is,’ the old man growled. 
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‘You could be doing with a cow up here, and you with only 
sheep on the land.’ 

‘I could that.’ 

‘If you are not for taking her, my mother has a mind to send 
her to the market,’ said Colin slyly. 

‘God! Is it like that ?’ cried MacIan, alarmed now. 

‘It is indeed.’ 

‘ Well, well, I will take her for the sheep,’ declared the old man. 

‘ And Mairi,’ Colin added. 

* Aye, and Mairi,’ agreed Maclan, as if that side of the bargain 
mattered least. 

Colin was nearing home again that night, when Mairi stepped 
out on the track before him. She took him close to her, and 
mourned in his ear. 

* Mo thruaigh! Mo thruaigh! But are they not the cruel, 
greedy ones, my father and your old mother !:’ 

‘ They are that, white love,—cruel and greedy, and them old.’ 

‘It is as if we, too, were beasts,’ she wept. 

He held her tenderly while she sobbed, then raised her head so 
that their eyes might meet. 

‘We could be leaving them, my darling,’ he whispered, ‘and 
taking the road for it without their blessing. Over the shoulder 
of Beinn Bhreac into Glenadal, and so for the road to the 
Lowlands.’ 

But she shook her head, and looked away from him to the 
darkling hillside. 

‘No, no, my love. Not yet. I must think of how we are. 
To-morrow you will bring the dun cow, and I will drive down the 
sheep to your mother’s house. We will meet then, my heart.’ 

‘ To-morrow then,’ he answered her hopefully. 


III. 


The morning broke clear. There was rime on the branches of 
the little trees in the glen and a powdering of it on the meadow 
grass, but not a cloud was in the sky. Colin rose when the sun 
came over the hill to send a shaft of heartening light into the loft 
where he lay. His mother heard him stamp on the cold boards, 
then caught the rare sound of his voice, singing on this morning 
of his happiness. She noted that he tarried for neither bite nor 
sup, but was over the threshold at once into the morning air. 
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Tugging his plaid close about his shoulders, he whistled on 
Luath, the collie dog, and with that glad one circling and barking 
about him, made straight for the byre where the cows should be. 
But the stalls were empty, and the chains hung loose from the 
posts. He thought at once that his mother had forgotten last 
night, he absent, to gather the bestial. Still cheerfully, he faced 
the track that led through the trees and so up the glen. 

Luath sped away through the undergrowth on some quest of 
his own, and Colin was left to walk alone, his heart light, his hopes 
high. Now he was at the dreaming of dreams, with Mairi ever at 
the core of the dearest visions. She would be coming now to meet 
him, the ewes crying in a flock before her, the red dog acting herald 
to her beautiful advance. They would meet, he thought fondly, on 
the hill-spur where they had first met, and would have about them, 
kindly witnesses of their betrothal, the dun cow, the dogs, and the 
wee mountain sheep. The voice of Luath, the collie, broke through 
his dreaming ; he heard the crashing of heavy beasts through the 
trees. Shortly,in a clearing before him, appeared the dappled cows 
with Luath merry at their heels. But Aorig was not with them. 
She was gone on one of her far wanderings. 

From the nook of his plaid Colin took the halter on which he 
would have led the dun cow to old Maclan, and held it against the 
eager nose of Luath. The dog barked sharply, his brown eyes 
keen with the light of hunting. At a word he was off, his nose 
close to the bare earth of the rough track. Soon he barked loudly, 
triumphantly. 

It was a long dance that Luath led Colin that fine morning— 
two miles up the glen, then sharp to the left where the Claggin 
burn comes down from the hills, along its steep bank, across it at 
a gravelly shallow (Luath finding the scent at once on the other 
side), then for an hour over the bare shoulder of Beinn Liath. Colin 
followed the dog without question, for Luath knew Aorig better 
than he did himself. Though the way was rough and the climbing 
heavy, he plodded on behind the eager, excited animal. At last, 
when the sun was well up in middle sky, they came out on the 
crest of the hill, the moor falling before them down towards Glenadal. 
Colin would have stopped to rest, but the collie whined to be off 
on the hunt again. He led the way downhill so swiftly that Colin 
forgot to look back for a moment on the glen that had been his 
world. 

Shortly they stood on the edge of a scaur, a wondrous prospect 
of sweet hills and green pastures before them. Colin breathed 
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deeply. But the dog was barking, his ears erect, his nose quivering, 
and Colin looked swiftly where he pointed. On a rock below, 
in the midst of the stony litter from the scaur, sat Mairi, her dog 
by her side, the sheep browsing quietly around her, and Aorig, 
the dun cow, browsing peacefully at the end on a green alley between 
the stones. 

Colin shouted, and she turned her sweet face up to welcome him. 
Careless of what he did, the lad scrambled down the sheer fall of 
the rockslide. She stood waiting with fond, open arms, eager 
to embrace him. 

‘My love, my love!’ he cried, free at last from the fervour 
of her kiss. ‘ What is this ? Why are you here with the sheep and 
Aorig, the dun cow ? Your father and my mother will be waiting, 
wondering ?’ 

She tossed her head, and laughed at him freshly. 

‘Oh, Colin, Colin! And why should they not be waiting ? Did 
they not keep us waiting ? And might they not have kept us waiting 
for ever, if it had not been for these same sheep and Aorig, the 
dun cow ?’ 

‘ True enough,’ he answered slowly. ‘ But they are old.’ 

‘Old! Yes, yes!’ she cried eagerly. ‘They are old—and we 
are young—and have all life before us. The dun cow and the sheep 
are little enough, but we have more need for them and more right 
to them than two old bodies have.’ 

‘Mairi! You mean... .’ 

‘Oh, Colin, my heart!’ She turned and waved her white arm 
to bring his eyes to the fair glen beneath them. ‘ There’s the world 
before us, and the years and love are in our hearts.’ 

He smiled then and took her back into his arms. 

‘My love, my love! It is you who have the wisdom in this. 
Let us now be taking the road for it.’ 

He whistled on the dogs, and these eager ones gathered the 
flock before them. Off trotted the wise little sheep, with Aorig, 
the dun cow, stepping gravely and carefully behind them. Luath 
and the red dog barked their joy to be moving again. And Colin 
and Mairi, moving down on Glenadal and the highways of the world, 
sang the old song as they went. 


‘ Ma tha sinn gann de storas, 
Cha’n eal sinn gann de’n oige.’ 


‘ And if we lack for gear, dear, 
We do not lack for love.’ 
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WHEN a new street has been completed, the next task before the 
man, or corporate body, responsible for its creation, is to find a 
name whereby it may be known; this is not so simple as it may 
appear at first sight ; the one selected may, for instance, be already 
appropriated to a thoroughfare in the neighbourhood, and if used 
again would be likely to cause confusion ; again, the local authorities 
may refuse their sanction on the score that it is unsuitable, or for 
some other good and sufficient reason, or even a bad or insufficient 
one. For instance, it is quite possible to conceive that a person 
wishing to name a street after some Liberal chief, such as Gladstone 
or Asquith, or again Conservative leaders, such as Lords Beacons- 
field or Salisbury, might find himself confronted by local authorities 
of the opposite school of thought—taking their politics most 
seriously, and into all the departments of life, even letting them 
affect such matters as the naming of streets—who might put 
obstructions in his way and bring things to a deadlock. 

Touching on politics, it may be remarked here, that the names 
of our prime ministers and other great statesmen do not dominate 
our streets to the extent one might expect, considering how political 
matters occupy men’s thoughts. Perhaps hard-headed contractors 
and builders, being business men, after all, think it well to avoid 
such ; for though a Gladstonian in search of a roof-tree might be 
attracted, as stee] to the magnet, by a house in a Gladstone Street, 
that name might, on the other hand, drive off, helter-skelter, any 
number of button-holed members of the Primrose League, also 
searching for homes. 

Here are a few names of statesmen, with the number of the 
streets called after them, which will confirm the remarks as to their 
paucity. In considering these figures, it must be understood that 
here, and throughout this article, the word ‘ street’ is used in its 
widest sense, and includes all thoroughfar2s: Russell, 26; Beacons- 
field, 17, Disraeli, 4 (21) ; Palmerston, 15; Gladstone, 13; Derby, 
12; Melbourne, 10; Balfour, 9; Harcourt, 9; Rosebery, 6; Pitt, 
5; Chamberlain, 4; Peel, 4. 

When the name of a person is selected for a street, it is invariably 
chosen with the double purpose of doing him or her honour, and 
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with a view to perpetuating it; the choice therefore generally falls 
on someone venerated, loved, admired, or respected; on this 
assumption the person most esteemed by the Londoner, now or in 
the past, is Queen Victoria with 59 streets to her credit, then 
Prince Albert with 56, and next Queen Alexandra with 34. 

Considering the names of the streets, from a religious point of 
view; out of the total of 20,000 names, there are no less than 
340 called after the Saints; on investigation, no doubt, it will be 
found that these streets were not directly named after one of 
these canonised persons; but that a church, bearing that Saint’s 
name, was first built, more or less in the open, that later a street 
grew up around it, which quite naturally and informally was 
called after that church. 

The twelve Saints whose names most frequently may be seen 
in a tour of London are: Saint John, 32 streets; Saint James, 31 ; 
Saint Mary, 29; Saint George, 26 ; Saint Stephen, 15; Saints Mark, 
Andrew, and Ann, each with 13; Saint Alban, 12; Saints Paul 
and Peter, each with 11; and Saints Thomas and Martin, each 
with 10. 

The names of some seventy-eight other Saints are also to be 
found in London, each with a few streets to commemorate them ; 
among the more uncommon are: Saint Charles, Saint Gothard, 
Saint Swithin, Saint Alphonsus, Saint Asaph, Saint Hilda, Saint 
Loo, Saint Loy, Saint Olaf, and Saint Winifred. There are two 
streets with the name of All Souls and two with that of All 
Saints. 

It is curious to note, that whilst there are thirteen streets named 
Saint Andrew (Scotland)—enforcing the prevalent belief that the 
Scots have a way of impressing their nationality on their surround- 
ings, wherever they go, and giving point to the answer made by 
a certain witty Archdeacon of Calcutta, when to the question : 
‘How did St. Andrew become patron Saint of Scotland?’ he 
replied ‘ Because he was the man who discovered the lad with the 
loaves and fishes ’—there is only one Saint David (Wales) and not 
a single Saint Patrick (Ireland); quite properly Saint George 
(England) comes first in the list of territorial saints with his 26; 
moreover there is a Dragon Street for him to attack ; a Lance Street 
for his weapon ; a Shields Street for his protection, and should he 
slay this beast, 3 Green Dragon Streets stiJl remain. 

Incidentally it may be noted that there is no street with the 
name of England; the three other countries forming the United 
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Kingdom are each represented by one street, Scotland Green, 
Ireland Yard, and Wales Farm Road. 

As regards the national emblems, the rose, again, comes quite 
properly first with 8 streets; the thistle and the shamrock each 
with 1; there is, however, no leek for Wales; perhaps no neigh- 
bourhood could stand patriotism in so strong and odoriferous a 
form; there is nevertheless a Leeke Street, which at any rate 
sounds the same. 

To return to the names of streets connected with matters 
ecclesiastical, there are 114 called Church, 33 Chapel, 25 Cross, 20 
Temple, and 19 Trinity. Other names to be found are: Pope, 
Archbishop, Dean, Prebend, Canon, Priest, Vicar, Deacon, Parson, 
Noel, Cardinal, Abbot, Prior, Prioress, Friar, Pilgrim, Gospel Oak, 
Mitre, Paternoster, Ave Maria, Angel, Amen, Paradise, Palmer, 
Hermitage, Cathedral, Abbey, Cloister, Chancel, Convent, Parsonage, 
Rectory, Vicarage, Glebe, Priory, Deanery, Worship, Voluntary, 
Crozier, Crucifix, Chantry, Creed, Rood, Sermon, Vestry, Christian, 
Evangelist, and Chant. 

There are four streets named after particular Deans with that 
prefix before their surnames, these are: Farrar, Bradley, Stanley, 
and Trench. 

Faith and Hope are represented, but not Charity ; perhaps no 
one would desire to write letters from a Charity Street, which is 
suggestive of impecuniosity and doles. There are some other 
curiously named streets which would fail to adorn dainty die- 
embossed paper, such as: Addle, Sly, Gutter, Pudding, Pickle- 
herring, Scrubbs, Pepper, and Cemetery. 

It is said the four books in the English language which have the 
largest circulation are the Bible, Prayer Book, Shakespeare, and 
Pickwick—out of these, the last two only are to be found. Shake- 
speare—for whom every Briton has, or professes to have, the deepest 
admiration, world-famous for four centuries, during which period 
many hundreds of streets have been built—is, mirabile dictu, only 
to be found giving distinction to ten thoroughfares. 

After a revelation such as this, it is not surprising to find there 
is but one ‘ Pickwick Street’ (dear Cockney Mr. Pickwick, of all 
genial souls, to be thus neglected !), and, still more strange, only one 
street called after his famous creator, Dickens ; his contemporary, 
Thackeray, being more fortunate with four to perpetuate his 
name. 
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The names of most of the eminent authors, be they poets or prose 
writers, are to be found, from Spenser and Chaucer to Kipling and 
Hardy ; far the most popular is Milton with 26 streets, Goldsmith 
next with 17 (as the one surname is a place-name and the other 
is also that of a craft, there is a doubt here whether the authors of 
‘Paradise Lost’ and ‘The Vicar of Wakefield ’ can claim all these 
honours), Addison with 14, Tennyson with 12, Cowper with 9. 
Dryden is not represented, which is curious as he had many admirers 
in his day, at a time, too, when London was greatly enlarging its 
boundaries. 

There are five other names which may find a place here: 
Library Street, Stories Street, Poet’s Road, Rhyme Road, and 
Roundell Street. 

Some names were given, just now, suggesting thoughts not 
pleasant; as an invigorating counter-blast, others are now men- 
tioned which should conjure up delightful pictures, and should 
make a great appeal to tired, worn-out Londoners, more especially 
in the Dog Days, unable to escape from the sun-baked pavements 
of their city: Fountain Court, Sweet Briar Walk, Pleasant Place, 
Flower Lane, Floral Street, Gardens, Waterfall, Channel Sea, 
Cascade Avenue, Vineyard Path, Cold Bath, Air Street, Barley 
Mow Lane, Blossom Street, Chestnut Avenue, Lavender Grove, 
Troutbeck, Spray, and Sunny Gardens. 

The ordinary Englishman is a lover of his country, he is loyal, 
appreciates his island home, and all that the sea means for its 
security and for carrying its commerce ; he finally considers himself 
no mean judge of the horse. The love the Londoner may have for 
his native land is shown by the fact that there are 24 Albion Streets, 
8 Britannia Streets, 3 British Streets, 2 Neptune, 1 Homelands, and 
1 Patriot. 

Loyalty has been already shown by the many Victoria, Albert, 
and Alexandra Streets, and is confirmed by the following: 1 
King and Queen Street, 88 introducing the word King, 77 that of 
Queen, 50 that of Prince, 9 that of Princess, 29 of Royal and 1 of 
Royalty. There is also 1 Rex Street, 2 Regina Streets, 17 Regent 
Streets, and 3 Regency ; whilst the Royal Regalia is represented by 
an Orb Street, a Sceptre Street, and 19 Crown Streets. 

The Royal residences come in the following order with their 
numbers attached: Windsor, 16; Osborne, 11; Sandringham, 
8; Balmoral, 4; and Buckingham Palace, 3. 
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The Londoner’s affection for the sea and things maritime is 
reflected in these names: Dock, Shipwright, Launch, Shipway, 
Wharf, Stowage, Trim, Plimsoll, Crew, Sail, Tranquil Passage, 
Shore, Cable, Anchor, Harbour, Dockland, Shipman, Tidal Basin, 
Navy, Naval, Gale, Maroon, Marine, Maritime, Quadrant, Strand, 
Brig, Hoy, Bark, and Barge. 

When considering the next item—the horse, there are nine 
streets where that name is used in conjunction with others, such as 
Horse Shoe, Horseferry ; there are also a Black Horse and several 
White Horses. The following names also occur: Mare, Hack, 
Hunter, Roan, Colt, and Gee. Again in Hammersmith there are 
some Mews, appropriately named Barb; and there are Drives 
many, but strangely enough, there is no Horse Street ; what avails 
Bridle Lane and Jockey Fields without first possessing the necessary 
steed to bridle and mount ? 

Quite a large and interesting Zoological Gardens might be 
formed with the animals, birds, and reptiles which give their names 
to the streets of London—there is a Dog and a Dog Kennel to keep 
him in (and a Bark, a Barker, and a Barking) ; a Fox with a Wood 
to shelter him ; a Bull and two Horns by which you may take him ; 
a Camel and the Sand he treads; an Elephant with a Trump to 
herald his approach; a Bear with a Cave to dwell in; a Stag, 
a Hart, a Buck, with a Forest Glade for them to frequent ; there is 
a Warren and a Burrow for the Rabbit ; a Meadow for the Sheep, 
Ram, and Lamb; a Paddock for the Goat. To these animals 
the following may be added: Puma, Seal, Hare, Wolves, Lion ; 
and for reptiles, there are Lizard and Chameleon. It may be 
noted that the most domesticated creature found in these islands 
is not represented at all—the Cat! There are three Whittingtons, 
but no four-footed companion; not even a Black Cat, to bring 
luck to the City. 

There is no Cow Street, no Dairy Street ; but the subject is not 
altogether ignored, for there are three Milk Streets, a Milkwell 
Street, and, alas ! a Pump and a Tapp! 

The names of at least 25 birds are to be found among these 
London streets. For the Duck, Cygnet, Drake, and Swan there are 
many Rivers and Waters, asalsoa Pond. 4s for the others there is 
a Bird’s Mews, an Aviary, and two Birdcages where they can be 
kept when caught ; as for the catching there is a Salter ; there are 
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82 Groves, 43 Avenues, 18 Forests, 16 Woods, 14 Gardens, 6 Bushes, 
and 3 Shrubberies where he may find him. There is a Branch 
and a Perch where these winged creatures can plume themselves. 
There is a Bird Street and a Feather Street, a Bird-in-Bush Road 
and a Bird-in-Hand Court. 

As to the names of trees, twenty to thirty different sorts are to 
be discovered, mostly indigenous to this country. Some have the 
word ‘tree’ added, giving an old-world fragrance to the com- 
plete title, such as: Cherrytree Court, Figtree Court, Peartree 
Court. There is also a Tree Road. 

As might be expected the trades are well represented. There 
are some 28 streets betokening them ; among these is the Baker 
and his Bread and Rolls—both the names of streets ; the Carpenter 
and his Chips ; the Farmer and his Wheatsheaf; the Cook and 
his Stock ; the Shepherd and his Crooke; the Brewer and his 
Beer ; the Potter and his Pottery ; the Printer and his Type ; 
the Barber and a Cut. 

The Professions are badly served; there is only one Parson, 
Doctor, and Engineer ; there is a Justice and a Brief, but no 
Barrister. Although in the building of London many an architect 
must have been employed, that designation does not appear, 
though individual professors of that art are to be discovered, such 
as Wren, Wotton, Vanbrugh, Adam, Scott, and Chambers. 

Quite interesting stories might be written, by giving merely 
the names of streets, in succession, without any connecting words 
to link them up ; here is an old, old story, which will be familiar 
to all: Garden— Eden— Paradise —- Adam— Side— Eve— Adam 
and Eve Court — Tree— Fruit— Haton— Angel— Wilderness— 
Industry. 

Here is another of a later date but equally familiar: Pleasant— 
Edwin—Fair—Angelina—Little — Duck —Gift — Rose — Love— 
Walks—Court—Matrimony— Parson—Church—Bride—Orange— 
Blossom—Rice—Gunter—Shoe—Cottage—Honeysuckle—Arcadia. 

A further study of the names of these London streets would 
give more food for thought, but as enough is as good as a feast, 
it is proposed to bring this article to a close here, but the word 
‘feast’ suggests the event should be inaugurated, in the usual 
British way, when an undertaking is commenced or com- 
pleted. 
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Let a dinner be prepared. Here is the menu, every item of 
which bears the name of a London Street :— 


MENU: 
Hors d Huvre: 
Olive. 
Soup : 

Turtle. 
Fish: 
Salmon. 
Entrée: 
Currie. 
Joint: 
Haunch of Venison. Boar’s Head. 


Game: 
Landrail. 


Sweets : 
Castle. Empress. Exeter. Pudding. 


Savoury : 
Pickle-herring. 
Cheese : 
Cheshire. 
Dessert : 

Grape. Plum. Pear. Strawberry. Walnut. Almond. Peach. 
Melon. Greengage. Plantain. Medlar. Candy. 
Wines : 

Burgundy. Madeira. Moselle. Marsala. 
Smokes : 

Manilla. Cuba. Virginia. Corona. 


J. H. Roperts. 
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It is quite astonishing to note how completely the Ville Lumiére has 
recovered her position as the cosmopolitan city of the world: there 
are probably even more strangers of different nationalities now in 
Paris than there were before the war. Only the other day I re- 
turned from the East, and can testify that on board my ship there 
were representatives of no less than twenty-one foreign countries 
(and two live lions), all of them having Parisas their goal. Probably 
there are quite as many varieties of the human race at large in 
London, but, somehow or another, they are not felt as they are in 
France. Certainly they are not catered for to anything like the 
same extent. Observe, for example, the bookstalls on the boule- 
vards ; there are probably two hundred of them between the 
Madeleine and the Bastille—to say nothing of hundreds more in 
other parts of Paris. It is really curious to count the number of 
languages in which the newspapers on sale are printed. Every 
kiosque is a literary Tower of Babel. There are journals and 
‘ picture-papers ’ from every European country, from Finland to 
Madrid and from Cork to Constantinople, besides, of course, 
numerous American publications—and there are customers for all. 
This habit of providing liberally for the stranger within one’s 
gates is part of the French system of doing business. 

But I feel bound to add that, in my opinion, this kind of business 
proceeds more from the heart than from the brain ; it isa spontaneous 
fount of hospitality that wells up from the depths of the French 
nature and fascinates the foreign resident no less than the casual 
pilgrim. In this connexion I recall a conversation during the Peace 
Conference with the then Préfet de Police. We were discussing 
the well-worn theme of the differences between the life of Paris and 
London, and I mentioned the impossibility of having open-air 
restaurants in our public parks, due to many causes, but mainly to 
the chorus of disapproval from all classes which such a proposal 
invariably aroused. The Frenchman observed that the contrary 
was the case in Paris, and that, although already there were many 
charming restaurants which occupy the choicest parts of the Champs 
Elysées and the Bois de Boulogne, he had applications for leave to 
erect still more. He said that all Parisians delighted in the reputa- 
tion of their city for gaiety and hospitality, and that nothing pleased 
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them more than to hear of the opening of new cafés and places of 
amusement where they could watch the enjoyment of others: they 
had none of our jealousy for the preservation of open spaces for the 
mere pleasure of walking about. It is this native atmosphere of 
bon accueil that makes us all feel at home from the moment we 
arrive here until the time of our sojourn draws to its close. Home- 
sickness is a disease unknown in Paris. The Englishman and the 
Russian, the Italian and Swede and Indian can obtain his native 
nourishment, however peculiar it may be, merely for the asking ; 
banks of every nationality, from China to Peru, are springing up 
all over the city; there are plays by authors of seven different 
countries being acted at the theatres; the doors of the Salon are 
wide-opened to sculpture and paintings from artists of every race ; 
whilst the educational authorities at the University take special 
pride in attracting the nations of the world to attend their courses. 
Yet, curiously enough, the Frenchman, still less the Parisian, is not 
a cosmopolitan. For us it is perhaps more fortunate that he should 
possess the manifold gifts which draw the mountain to Mahomet. 
It certainly brings him ‘ business’ in its most attractive guise. 

In the one short word ‘ féte’ may be summed up the gaiety and 
colour and culture that invest Paris with that peculiar charm to 
which we all fall willing victims. All the year round, somebody or 
something is being celebrated somewhere. Apart from the every- 
day opportunities that our neighbours find for rejoicing more or less, 
centenaries are now observed with far more ceremony than they 
were a few yearsago. Men of science and letters, great artists and 
musicians, who were born or who died a hundred years ago, are 
kept green in the memories of the present generation by the little 
legions of societies composed of their devotees. The latest of these 
was the centenary of Baudelaire, the brilliant and precocious im- 
moralist who was the poet par excellence of Paris during the middle 
of the last century, the lineal successor of Villon and de Musset in 
the profession of lyrical portraiture. His was a sad existence from 
youth onward, and misfortune drove him into open rebellion against 
all the conventions of social life. Edgar Allan Poe was his hero, and 
he translated him brilliantly ; de Quincey was his example, and he 
copied him only too faithfully. In ‘ Fleurs du Mal’ he laid bare his 
heart to the world from which, by his many excesses and extrava- 
gances, he had ostracised himself. It is not surprising that this 
raanner of man was never accepted as a member by the Académie 
Francaise, nor that his funeral was lonely and obscure. But, 
a hundred years later, Time has softened the damning judgments 
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passed upon this erratic genius during his life ; his frailties are for- 
given, his poetry remains, and his fame is sung at his graveside by 
the foremost orators and artists of to-day. Yet one cannot help 
appreciating the attitude of the ‘ Immortals ’ to meteors like Baude- 
laire and Verlaine, and others that one could mention, whose brilliant 
flights across the philosophic atmosphere of the Academic world 
must have been strangely upsetting to that grave firmament of 
orthodoxy. We can imagine that their attendances would have 
been more in the nature of the turbulent incursions of a foreign 
body, though probably infrequent ; unlike those of Maréchal Foch, 
who, despite his immense responsibilities and anxieties, never misses 
a sitting of the Académie, over which M. Barthou, now Minister of 
War, presides with unfailing regularity. 

I had almost forgotten to refer to the recent centenary cele- 
brations of Flaubert and of Ampére (which were clothed in all the 
literary and scientific solemnity appropriate to such occasions) in 
my anxiety to write something about the two great festivals at the 
beginning of May to commemorate the glories of Napoleon and of 
Saint Joan of Arc. If my powers of observation are not entirely 
at fault, I must record the impression that the Napoleon celebrations 
were surprisingly devoid of any popular enthusiasm. From be- 
ginning to end, they were ‘ official,’ and the public imagination was 
in no degree aroused by any of the proceedings connected therewith. 
There were admirable orations, interesting historical conferences 
and military disquisitions on the subject of the great ‘ petit caporal,’ 
but there were no massed demonstrations or crowded streets or 
enormous audiences to testify to a general thanksgiving for the life 
of that great servant of France. Perhaps, if the whole truth can be 
told by a foreign onlooker, it would be that France is now a little 
critical of Napoleon Bonaparte, not as a soldier but as a statesman. 
Personally, I was somewhat surprised at the attitude adopted 
towards his memory by the typical ‘ man in the street ’ and by nota 
few organs of the Press. According to these, certain articles of the 
‘ Code Napoléon ’ are in urgent need of revision, notably that which 
imposes an equal division of a man’s property at his death. What- 
ever may have been the good reason for the provision when it was 
enacted, its author is now charged with the responsibility for re- 
stricted families and a dwindling population, and for devising laws 
which Renan described as being passed in the sole interest of ‘ citi- 
zens who are born foundlings and die bachelors.’ Then again, there 
is a band of critics, belonging to the school of Auguste Comte, who 
wrote that Napoleon ‘ was almost a foreigner, having been born in a 
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backwater of civilisation,’ referring to the fact that he was born 
in Corsica only a year after that island was annexed to France. 
These people illustrate what they consider the un-French instincts 
of Napoleon by dating the dawn of a consolidated Germany from 
the time when the Emperor swept off the map of Germany two 
hundred and fifty petty states, whose independence, whilst it 
existed, made a formidable Germanic Union impossible ; and they 
deride (in the light of recent events) the policy which, whilst it re- 
duced chaos to order, brought into existence the Colossus that has 
nearly ruined the world. Thus wrote Marbot in his ‘ Mémoires,’ 
referring to Napoleon’s ‘ great mistake in reducing the little princi- 
palities of Germany,’ a point which Bismarck reinforced in his well- 
known speech at Jéna in 1892, when he publicly recognised that the 
awakening of the new German spirit was the immediate result of her 
humiliation after 1806. And, in the present generation, ideas of 
this kind are in circulation at the Universities and elsewhere. 
I remember hearing a girl-student saying in the train a few weeks 
ago: ‘Why should we glory in Napoleon? Why is our race so 
under-sized compared to the other nations of Western Europe? It 
is because we are the product of the weaklings and the militarily 
unfit of those “ glorious ” days, when all our splendid forbears were 
killed off in the ranks of the Grande Armée.’ Sic transit gloria 
mundt. 

But if, as it would appear, the glory of the Napoleonic era has 
passed its zenith, the celebration of Joan of Arc, both as Saint and 
Soldier, is becoming more and more popular. It is not too much to 
say that before the last of the hundred and one guns which saluted 
the conclusion of the Napoleon centenary had been fired from the 
Esplanade des Invalides, Paris had begun to decorate herself to do 
honour to the Maid of Orleans. Churches and Government build- 
ings and private houses hoisted their tricolour flags and blue banners 
with the fleur de lys ; public places were illuminated, immense pro- 
cessions were arranged, Te Dewms were sung, and Sunday, May 8, 
was consecrated to high festival by both Church and State, in com- 
memoration of ‘ La Pucelle’ who is rapidly becoming, with St. Denys, 
the patron Saint of France. And yet it is only six years since I 
attended the anniversary of Joan of Arc in the famous little city of 
Orleans. Then the camps were divided ; there was no liaison then 
between the ecclesiastical and civil authorities, with the result that 
each kept aloof from the other’s functions, which were held on 
succeeding days. This year the Union Sacrée is complete, and once 
more, after long lapse of time, the Bishop of Orleans, surrounded 
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by his clergy on the steps of the cathedral, received from the Mayor 
of the city, according to tradition, the banner of Joan of Arc, to be 
laid upon the altar during the celebration of Pontifical High Mass 
on the day set apart by Parliament to be a national holiday. It is 
largely the faith of Orleans, and its conservative traditions through 
good days and evil, that has brought about this great change, whose 
significance lies far below the surface and is not wholly unconnected 
with the new spirit which has led France to appoint M. Jonnart as 
Ambassador to the Vatican. We should be widely misinformed, 
however, did we believe that the new manifestations connote the 
return of a Royalist or Episcopalian spirit among the people or the 
powers that be ; for the renaissance of Joan (after two centuries of 
oblivion) was due not to these forces, but to the ingenuity of the 
political Opposition after 1815 who acclaimed her as the victim of 
monarchy, priestcraft, and of ‘ perfide Albion.’ This movement 
gained ground, little by little, until 1871, when it increased greatly 
in strength, and Conservatives joined with Republicans in saluting 
a national figure on the common ground of a national calamity. 
That is the shrine at which, in the hour of victory as in defeat, the 
whole of France is worshipping to-day, and, if prophecy is ever 
justifiable, one feels happily certain that this significant Day of 
Commemoration will long remain in the calendar of French public 
festivals. 

Thus far I have dwelt, with deliberate intention, upon the 
more serious aspect of life in Paris, in order to influence, if possible, 
the prevailing impression among tourists that we live in a city 
that is wholly dedicated to the glamours and gaieties of existence. 
How untrue this is, only those can know who lived through the 
dark days of the war in 1914, 1916, and 1918, when the true-born 
Parisians stayed here and ‘saw it through’ without blenching, 
whilst the others (who need not be specified) forsook the city and 
fled. But the result of so much tribulation has undoubtedly been 
that the iron has entered into the soul of the people, and those 
who kno,” them best will be the first to realise the truth of these 
observatio.s. The real Paris is a far more serious, soberer city 
than it was before the war; and, although the transient visitor 
may point 1.) .pposition to the multiplication of ‘ dancings,’ where 
the tango an fox-trot revel into the early hours in the morning, 
he will do well to notice the large majority of foreigners and the 
paucity of French people (apart from the dancing-girls) who support 
such entertainments. 

Truly many axioms which we received as gospel ten years ago 
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will have to be reconsidered in the light of recent experience. It 
used to be said, for example, that the period after the commotion 
of a great war has invariably been marked by the appearance of 
great statesmen and of great works of art, whether in literature, 
music, or painting, above the horizon of a darkened world. Yet 
we look in vain in France for these desirable phenomena to-day. 
In politics, no new prophets have risen up among us; it is the 
elder statesmen, of whom there are many, who have the ear of 
the people. So with art; it is almost monotonous to hear the 
expressions of regret that, since the Armistice, there have been so 
few really good books or plays or pictures produced either by 
new artists or by old favourites. The Impressionists of these 
latter days have indeed been heard and seen in the market-place ; 
but once seen they are never remembered. It is significant to 
observe the apparent relief with which the public now turns 
to the re-issue of old books, the revival of old plays, and the 
exhibitions of old masters. 

The explanation is probably not far to seek. The world has 
not yet settled down after the catastrophic events of the Great 
War; the hearts of all true citizens still lie buried near someone 
on the battle-front, and with them has gone, for the time being, 
the creative vitality that was meant for mankind. Even the 
Congress of Paris—that wonderful assembly of the nations, which 
the Emir Feisal cruelly compared to a tent in the desert that would 
be swept away by the first storm—has not yet succeeded in pacifying 
the elements that raged so furiously for four long years. It is, 
therefore, early days, perhaps, to expect the advent of genius ‘in 
a form that our disordered eyes shall recognise. This may be a 
matter for disappointment, but not for despair. It is, on the 
contrary, positively hopeful to observe this undaunted country 
finding her salvation, not in unessentials but in a passionate 
concentration upon work, in all the forms that make for the re- 
building of the commonwealth after a victory which, alas, has 
impoverished it more than many a defeat in olden days. When 
this great restoration is achieved, and the minds of men of genius, 
now fast bound in misery and iron, are once more loosed and 
encouraged to adorn an undistracted world by their talents, then 
we may confidently hope that the soul of artistic France will rise 
from the ashes of war and lead us along the paths of peace to the 
long-lost fountains of beauty. 

Tan Matcomm. 





HILLS AND A BOY. 
BY GEOFFREY WINTHROP YOUNG. 


I. 


‘There is always something strange 

happening just round the corner, when no one is by, 

at the bend where the breakers and the rocks and the sky 

put their noses together, 

and whisper how they wish they could play without the weather ! ’ 


BESIDE the lane up which we used to pass every day as children 
stood a school, with a belfry. The belfry was glazed with small 
panes of amethyst-coloured glass. Into and out of this floating 
sky-palace the folk of Fairyland flitted and sang. It was the 
playground for all the realities of a child’s dream world. When 
I walk under it now, I see a vane and a box of pink glass, with 
some darker ruby panes, ill-matched but not unpleasing. They 
seem to blush for their past frailty, for the brittle charms that 
tempted and fell before the mischievous gravel from the boys’ 
yard. The fairies, with the light just catching the underside of 
their wings as they hovered across the pink sills, are all gone. But 
I can never pass the belfry without a catch of the breath, an in- 
voluntary hushing of the step. Something has all but happened, 
or is all but going to happen when I have passed. The fairies are 
waiting, only anxious to be again discovered ; it is I who have 
moved off a little, and can no longer quite see them. 

Mountains may have something of the same message, even 
for our later life. At night, especially, they seem to be waiting 
breathlessly, full of a rushing silence of unseen presences and of a 
wondering curiosity as to whether we shall hear or see ‘ this time.’ 
At moments when we are alone or when we have in imagination 
‘put out a little from the land,’ we can almost feel their secret. 
But with the effort to shape it into words its meaning escapes us, 
like the music we have heard in dreams ; or it becomes common- 
place, like a drying sea-pebble from which the beauty passes with 
the shadow of its moisture. 

But the colour and the sound which flashed and rang round 
the hill-walks of boyhood stay with us as actual and enduring 
memories. The imagination of childhood does not analyse: it 
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absorbs impressions in their entirety—and so, they last. Our 
maturer thought can accept no later inspiration without the micro- 
scope and the dissecting knife ; and the poor thing dried, classified, 
and planted out in some neat plot of memory, recovers no vigorous 
life, and soon fades. To all of us, probably, our lively and childish 
memories return differently, and they are differently accentuated 
according to the order in which our own consciousness developed. 
To some minds they recall a progress in reflective thought, often 
seen through a sober mist of puzzlement and conflicting discovery. 
To some they are simply a joyous atmosphere, of mere delight 
in being alive, overcharged and opaque with copious detail. To 
others they return chiefly as sound, voices and remembered stories. 
To others, again, they bring back a procession of inconsequent 
pictures, preserved, seemingly, for their colour and vivacity: a 
colour borrowed as much from the emotion they created at the 
moment as from any actual setting of the scene. 

For myself the child series of scenes memorable clustered 
first about threatening sound: the inarticulate muttering of 
nurses, the hoarse vowel-shouting of the criers of evening papers 
in old London streets, emerging from the dull roar, approaching 
with a personal and secret threat, and receding again into nightmare 
under the night-nursery window. Then it became woven into a 
tapestry of gorgeous pictures, of horses and donkeys, of the barbaric 
detail of the High Priest’s robes, of Lady Abracadabra whisking 
through the keyhole in orange satin and black velvet, of the 
midnight dancing of the Flowers round the Yellow Lily reclined on 
the couch, and, above all, of the incidents in the interminable life of 
an imaginary Sugar Prince. But the pattern on the tapestry 
changed, at first imperceptibly, from the day I first saw hills. 
Thenceforward I see hills standing in the background, and it 
would seem to be often only for its background that a meaningless 
little scene is immortalised. 

It was not the beauty of hills which exaggerated for me their 
importance: that came far later. Only prodigious children see 
beauty in a composite ‘view.’ Startling, single colours impress 
a child; very rarely form; never, honestly said, the relations of 
lines or of lines to colours, although the propriety of a child will 
echo its elders’ enthusiasm self-deceivingly and often almost 
convincingly. It was the fact of hills, their provoking mystery, 
and the excitement of their wilfulness in trying to go up where 
everything else was content to lie along. They had no particular 
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individuality of their own ; they were just a pleasantly rebellious 
something, which took fields and walls and woods and farmhouses, 
and swung them up into easy sight and contradiction, in a conspiracy 
with myself to simplify things and to defy the tremendous levelling 
oppression of order and rules and ‘do’s’ and ‘don'ts.’ Only 
very gradually, as the eye began to see lines and details in their 
relation to a general form, did hills take on personalities; and 
become, what they have remained, each an independent kingdom, 
possessing everything that covers it and every foot that is set 
upon it, and bearing all its burdens alike aloft into a freer world, 
of kindlier rule. 

It must have been in South Wales, where my father took us 
for our first walking tour. Not a line of the novel thrill of pre- 
paration, or of the impatient journey, was graven deep enough 
tosurvive. But, suddenly, vivid as this morning in feel and colour, 
spreads round me a still, green water-meadow, heavy and dew- 
globed in the glare of sunlight, and humming with summer heat. 
On the right I have the impression of a forest hill of creepers, still 
without shape for the incurious acceptance of a child’s senses. The 
feeling of a trickle of coolness round my bare knees is not from 
any wind, nor from the long sappy grass starred with great flowers 
on high stalks, but can only be a remembered suggestion from the 
cooler sound of the stream, spraying over mossy rocks and down 
through the winding meadow trees. The colours of the flowers 
are reflected up on to immense butterflies, blurs of purple and 
gold, of tortoise-shell and ivory-blue, that drift drowsily and 
countlessly down the sunshine, to settle on our grey, soft-brimmed 
hats or brush against our cheeks with the velvet persistence of 
moths of sleep. 

From the first day of freedom the moments of meals are deeply 
etched upon the mind, not only by the edge of a sharper appetite, 
but because they are lively with the attraction of a revolt from 
the oldest established routine of a short life. Through all re- 
collections of active living this exaggeration of the sensations felt 
during rests for food continues, for the reason, probably, that they 
are the only intervals in long days of change when the eye can 
turn inward, at leisure to review impressions. But for a child 
the materials, even the catastrophes, of a picnic are a lasting romance. 
We are tramping back along a stony lane, from somewhere to some- 
where. It is decided that our pace is quite three miles an hour. 
‘That means G. is walking four miles an hour—for his height !’ 
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emends my brother. My father assents judicially; and I strut 
forward with an exultation that banishes fatigue. But the in- 
spiration and the goal of that great effort, moving along parallel 
with us above a wavering skyline of hills, is the vision of two 
roast ducks, big and brown and crackly, projected on to a sky 
of green peas, and overshadowed by a huge, transparent jar of 
rose-coloured raspberry jam stiff with tiny seeds. 

Above the mists that have settled over most of this—or was 
it another ?—season emerge the ponderous towers of two castles, 
Manorbier and Pembroke. They are blended together, because 
we stopped to sketch them both, at different times, in the grey 
linen pocket-book. And memory has improved upon the real 
sketch ; for the (composite !) castle, with a black dot where the 
pencil broke, stands upon one fine-shaded hill: but into the border 
of the remembered picture projects, anomalously, the coloured 
outline of yet another hill, supporting the end of my father’s 
beard, the brim of his forward-tilted hat, and the easy curve of 
long crossed legs, characteristically sharp-angled at the knees, as 
he lies under a thorn and is making the sketch. 

I wonder now where it was, the Mystery Inn, where I first 
smelt stuffy rooms? An illustrated comic sheet of the Claimant’s 
case lay in the parlour. A woman, with hair so tight and shiny 
that it must have been made in one piece, only charged ten shillings 
for all the meals and lodging of the three of us! And above all, 
in the bottom drawer of the bedroom chest (left-hand corner), 
I found a white, magic, china jug, full to the brim of great, bright, 
silver crowns and half-crowns ! 

Between two shadow lines of hills, which sped us out and drew 
us in, we crossed an arm of the open sea in an open boat of fishy 
smells. A blue, wrinkled fisherman worked the odd sculls in 
surprising fashion, not at all after the rigorous code enforced by 
the elders of an oarsman family. The up and down of the crossing 
comes back inevitably to the sound of a peal of bells, because 
of the falling ring of unforgettable names, names which must have 
belonged to the villages of our departure and of our arrival under 
the opposing lines of hills, ‘ Angle to Dale, Angle to Dale!’ 

Strange folk were blown into and out of our ken from un- 
imagined under-worlds. There was the Wicked Young Man, who 
came on to the coach in some valley of birches, straight out of a 
forbidden story-book. He had thick yellow curls and a flashy 
pink face, with kid gloves and a bangle. He swore spongily and 
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fascinatingly, and the fact that his bulbous gold watch-chain was 
fixed with a watch-guard through a high button of his green waist- 
coat stamped him as simply Satanic ! 

A still more iridescent figure was the Vulgar Old Woman in 
Black, whose crimes were afterwards coldly and finally dismissed 
by the authorities—into that flaming eternity which invariably 
enshrines unmentionable memories !—with the single syllable 
‘Gin!’ She shrilled opposite us in a crowded charabanc, and 
shrieked volubly up to an improper domestic anecdote. With 
a raconteur’s vanity she even began to repeat it, when—‘ Thank 
you! That is quite enough!’ in the icy tone that sent hot flushes 
up your spine, cut her off like a withered leaf from beside me; 
and the rest of the drive has faded out of mind under a cloud of 
awful silence. But I think we must that day have been 
coaching to St. Davids, for, in the absence of a hill background, 
‘her’ flabby black outline is joggling in memory against the rose- 
grey columns of the cathedral; and her black curves and the 
Gothic arches of the cathedral are alike permanently confused 
with the bent black silhouette and cut marble profile of the im- 
mensely venerable Dean who, afterwards, I must suppose, showed 
us over his restorations. 

Pwllheli must have come in somewhere ; for the name suggests 
little rooms with red and white curtains nailed across the hermetic 
windows, and the hot irritation of a first night of fleas. Bardsea, 
beyond, we could not reach, because of a storm; and, therefore, 
its name is printed indelibly among the unrealised hopes. The 
isthmus of Gower has its own niche, because there the inhabitants 
were reported to live, remarkably, by taking in each other’s washing. 

With the beginnings of our attempts upon the mountains 
themselves, rain, always rain, mist, torrents, wet grey rocks and 
rain-beaded hummock-grass, fill all the foreground of the pictures. 
As gorges, as slopes, as bluffs, seen and remembered in a single 
glance, sections of the hills survive; but only very rarely a larger 
outline of a mountain, as it might frown vaguely and from a heart- 
sinking distance upon a wet morning start. Priscilly Top, en- 
chanted name! was my first summit; and I went up it hard, in 
my brother’s opinion ‘humping like a camel!’ We’ invariably 
carried a metallic blue tin of red-grained tongue or of yellow- 
marbled corn-beef, a brown-papered tin of gritty biscuits, whose 
flavour agreed with nothing else, and a thin bottle of raspberry 
vinegar, to mix with the peaty or cold-stone splutter of the hill 
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streams. These formed the groundwork of our touring ritual. 
Each morsel of jellied gravy had all the authority of a Thirty-ninth 
Article. A whole gallery of vivid scenes stretches away among 
the shadows of confused hills, pictures of us three, crouching 
damply upon rocks and moss-hags by sombre streams and _ biting 
the rain into our portions, dealt out evenly upon the leaky ashen 
biscuits. Only when we are young, and sit out upon a wet stone 
on a hillside in a wind, is it an entrancing surprise to discover, 
suddenly and for the first time, that our clothes are not really 
ourselves ; that they may meet us at points, coldly and strangely, 
‘with no understanding even for the glow of excitement and effort 
which kindles through all our less apparent frame. A dangerous 
and delightful heresy one year was the presence of pale green 
pistachio nuts among the meat in the tins. But even they, after 
all, conformed with tradition ; for they were found neither to add 
to nor detract from the conservative taste. Their tint, and sur- 
prising mildness, have ever since surrounded their display in shop 
windows with a halo of unfulfilled mystery. 

At the first thought, it seems singular that the recurring shiver 
and rapture of our bathes—always marked on the map with a 
red dot, whereas the walks were lined in blue—have not survived 
as actual memories, but only indirectly, as they were discussed 
or planned in fragments of remembered chatter. Not until sun- 
light and the wide glitter of surf and pebble and sand begin to 
illuminate them, as they did in later walks on the Welsh coast 
and in the Channel Islands, does each bathe leap back to mind, 
definite in detail and sensation. Then even their place-names 
are graven in italics: Rosille Bay, long golden sands strewn with 
razor-shells, and Bullslaughter Bay, with appropriately bluff 
and butcherly cliffs marked by the guide-book as ‘ unscaleable,’ 
and therefore a glorious frame for the bathe. The age when the 
open-air dip is sought for and remembered as the event of the day 
belongs to a later period of growing strength, when the feel of 
the limbs, their movement and their desire for sun-warmth, for wind 
and for the bracing shock of water, have become conscious. For 
the child, his body is still just only himself, and shares his shyness 
and his conventions. His delight in the prospect of the wild 
bathe is generally only imitative. At the back of his mind there 
is probably a timid preference for the bathing-machine, con- 
ventional costume, and the warm paddle-sands. For most of us 
to have learned to swim marks the beginning of conscious pleasure. 
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Before then, water, following its own wild will in its own wild 
places, is if anything hostile, and mind and body instinctively 
form a league against it. After then, all waters belong to the 
limbs ; and these have their own fashion of enjoying their mastery, 
one which the mind, released from care, follows indulgently, itself 
free to record detachedly, and to remember, their happy sensations. 
That first lesson in swimming! It was in an abandoned Irish 
quarry of great clifis, where the water alone was said to be sixty 
feet deep. We drove posts into the rock walls, nailed a door 
across them as a platform, and plunged fearfully in. I went down, 
infinitely down, for long hours; and for long hours I watched, 
miles above my head, the dark green corkscrews of the eddies 
I had created tapering down from the yellowy-green obscurity 
near the surface, and the wavering silver globules of breath 
wandering casually upward towards them, as if uncertain of the 
way. From that day I do not think I forgot any bathe. 

Our first big mountain was Arenig Fach, above Bala, where 
it rains. We avoided the steep grass gully over the lake, and 
laboured round by the western shoulder, in dense mist, and almost 
to the summit. The challenge of that gully remained in mind ; 
and ten years later, on the first tour taken under the new in- 
spiration, I came back to it directly and firstly, and zigzagged 
up it triumphantly. 

Aran Ben Llynn was a more serious undertaking. In a driving 
cloud of thin prickly rain we toiled up at least fifteen successive 
false skylines, hoping that each might be the summit. My brother’s 
ingenious pencil recalls our dim-seen figures, the smallest ahead, 
and their monotonous antiphone—First Misty Form: ‘ Another 
ridge, I think!’ Second ditto: ‘Oh!’ Third ditto: ‘Ah!’ 

Our ascent of Cader Idris, in mist and blunt hail, earned us one 
of my father’s terse and treasured praises, notably for ‘ sticking 
to it quietly!’ Had not sixteen members of that fabulous body, 
the Alpine Club, circled round the little tarn under like conditions, 
and sought the Fox’s Path in vain? On the descent we tried 
down a grassy chimney, and had to return. This elicited for us 
the second golden rule for walkers: ‘Never go on down where 
you have had to drop two or three times, close together, from your 
hands to your feet!’ The first rule had been delivered on Arenig : 
‘Never spring or stride uphill!’ And what a ‘guide’s pace’ was 
we learned at the same time. It is prophetic of memory to have 
retained of all the varied talk of those early tours only those 
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remarks that had to do with the arts of walking and way-finding ! 
Knee-deep in the lower lake stood a lonely angler, with mist about 
him and wearing high waders; and I remember him, because I 
can still feel the chill which I knew he must be feeling round his 
legs ! 

The fog closes round ; } and we are in a miniature railway on 
the way up to Festiniog. This, unforgettably, ‘winds along the 
top of the walls,’ while the guard ‘lights his pipe at the engine 
fires,’ and the engine-driver will stop by request ‘to let you pick 
flowers.’ At Festiniog the landlord has become confused with 
my first, red-faced, oily-grey-haired day-schoolmaster ; and there 
was a marvellous book, about children who all climbed out on to 
aroof. But I had to leave the adventure and the book unfinished ; 
and I could never find the right inn, or the book, in later years. 

From the top of Cynicht, on the following day, we had our 
first wide mountain view, and counted ‘nineteen lakes!’ And 
then we are at Pen-y-Gwryd, and memory is suddenly wide awake. 
There is a startling view of the three Snowdon summits, discovered 
at the end of a plodgy tramp up Moel Siabod. It was near sunset, 
and they looked like the gold-lacquered pyramids on a Japanese 
tea-tray. Again, of my father, leaning in grey tweeds against 
one of the four wind-bent trees opposite the inn, and delivering 
judgment between an angry, black-eyed Mrs. Owen in a mob cap, 
and a talkative cyclist, as to whether 2s. 6d. is, or is not, an illegal 
price for a bread and cheese lunch. (‘ Of course the fellow should 
have thought, before he appealed to me, that we haven’t paid our 
own bill yet!’) The mild, black-bearded frequenter, known as 
‘The Welsh Shepherd,’ is perpetually repeating to each new-comer 
a story of how, on his first visit, Charles Kingsley and Tom Hughes 
both put their heads out of the bar window, and called him in, 
saying, ‘ We all sit in the bar parlour at Pen-y-Gwryd.’ As names 
had no value for themselves in those days, the search for the 
humorous point which must, of course, be hidden in this anecdote 
beguiled a pair of short legs over many miles of rough hill-side. 
The identification of the exact scree-slope on the Glydyrs down 
which the poet in ‘Two Years Ago’ careered was less intriguing ; 
for poets were people with long black ringlets, and if these got 
as soppy in the mists as my own damp crop, the consequent oily 
drip and splash on to the scraggly stones was unpleasing to think 


of. 
One evening there was a solemn debate in the dusk of the 
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dripping garden, as to whether I should be content to put off, for 
this year, going up Snowdon. It is recollected with all the cere- 
monial detail of a splendid renunciation, mournful, but gratifying 
for its very dignity. It was to be my first independent decision, 
the first admission that I had a discretion, stronger and of more 
importance, it appeared, in the world’s opinion than my legs ! 

So it must have been in a later year that we sat again in the 
bar parlour shiny with brass and firelight, after the ascent of 
Snowdon, the first of thirteen times that I reached that summit 
without seeing any view! Opposite sat Frederick Morshead, 
once ‘ swiftest of foot of all the Alpine brotherhood ’ ; and we heard 
his son recount how they had been wandering that day under the 
then unconquered precipices of Lliwedd, and how he had only 
just restrained his father, who smiled the while consciously in his 
beard, from attacking the slabs. This led to another story of 
my father on the Glydyrs, in the ‘fifties or ‘sixties, with a large 
party in a thick fog; and of how he had ended a dispute as to 
which side of the range they ought to return down by asking: 
‘Did you notice upon which cheek you felt the wind as we came 
up? No! Well, I did! So we go down here!’ Every now 
and then old Mrs. Owen, in her mob cap with the flying muslin 
streamers, would jump up from her low chair, and chase the sheep- 
dogs furiously out from under our chairs, with a poker and a shrill 
‘al-la-a-n !’ (get out ?) 

We climbed all the Glydyrs that second tour; and came back 
from one down an ankle-breaking cwm, which I have since often 
looked at, and left alone to its shadows and wicked memories. On 
the gallant top of Tryfan we saw two men emerge from the cliffs, 
roped together, the first sight of the rope! I believe this was in 
truth the occasion of the first ascent of the North Gully of Tryfan, 
and the beginning of modern rock-climbing in Wales. On to 
Snowdon we circled over the falling wave-crest of Lliwedd: most 
glorious of ridge walks, along which I have so often since raced 
the open sunset, after long enclosed hours of chilly shadow upon a 
Lliwedd rock-climb. If ever we make that walk alone, the rocky 
hummocks of the ghostly Bwlch-y-Saethau are ready to echo 
again with the clamour of Arthur’s last great battle, fought on 
horseback over this ill-chosen chaos; and Arthur himself, we 
remember, is waiting, asleep, in the cavern of the Slanting Gully 
round the cliff corner. At an incautious tread on the big slab 
he may stir, and his shield shift with a clang; or a long column 
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of knights with lances may ride out on a wisp of grey cloud across 
the dark face of Llyn Llydau deep below, to fade into mist-pennons 
over mid-water, disappointed of their hour of awakening. Across 
the Bwlch the summit-cone of Y Wyddfa stands against the sun- 
set. In winter, cairn and sky-crag are plumed with white feathers 
and fern-leaves of ice. The level rays pour through the ice fronds 
from behind, melting all harder outlines into golden haze. And 
under this burning halo the mass of lower mountain shadows 
borrows a seeming of transparency and lightness, as if the whole 
peak were changing into evening cloud, and drifting out towards 
the sea. 

Upon the vision of Snowdon childhood ended. The curtain 
of the school stage rushed down, and for noisy interminable years 
shut off the glimpses into natural sunny living. Behind the 
curtain, under limelight, the artificial little drama played itself 
out, conventional, immature, passionate and self-satisfied. At 
the end we boy-players walked out, much as we had entered ; 
familiar with all the tricks of the comedy and of our company ; 
but of the real world and of its beauty, or of ourselves and of 
what lay within us, knowing nothing, and robbed of much of the 
freshness of spirit that had once desired to know. 

Chinks in the curtain at first there must have been. For one 
of the few pictures left from early school-days presents a very 
small boy crouched on a form in the big school-room, that always 
smelt of wet soap, poring over the tragedy of the Matterhorn, in a 
torn volume of the ‘ Boy’s Own Paper ’"—even the smudgy illustra- 
tions are still distinct. And another opened for a moment on the 
day of the passage from the private to the public school. ‘ Well, 
do you think you can pass the next four years of your life happily 
here?’ We were sitting at the time on an ivy-covered stump, 
above an open hill-side, and looking down at the great school 
buildings, from which I shrank physically, but which were to prove 
so indulgent to the body and its prowess, so much more of a prison 
for the mind. The words sounded to me almost ironical ; and as I 
looked round at the freedom of the Downs, for a second I think 
I saw them almost as they are to me now. For, when once he is 
absorbed into the school atmosphere, no boy can again see his 
school environment naturally, with the unprejudiced eyes of 
‘home.’ He puts on school spectacles ; and he is fated ever after- 
wards to see and to recall school denizens and school scenery as 
images slightly distorted, not quite human, faintly grotesque. 
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It was not long afterwards, but clearly long enough for the 
chink to have closed again, that a much older boy took me for a 
walk over the grassy chalk ridges. Pausing on a slope of stunted 
trees and scattered flints, he remarked sententiously : ‘ Now, lots 
of people call this country beautiful. What is your honest opinion ?’ 
His dignity demanded that I should not echo some ‘ grown-up’ 
formula. ‘Honestly’ the word beauty meant nothing to me as 
applied to a view. I knew I liked certain vivid colours, singly or 
in contrast—I had discovered that as a child in the Isle of Wight, 
watching the sunsets on the sea in ‘ Krakatoa’ year. But the 
brown slopes showed none of these; and besides the view was 
all ‘school-coloured.’ Nor, though I looked anxiously, did the 
venerable backs of the Downs stiffen up, anywhere in sight, into 
the squared shoulders and upflung head of an exciting mountain 
revolt against the smooth orderliness of the earth’s level habit. 
I felt that too; but I could certainly never have framed it as a 
thought, much less have put it into words. So I only answered, 
with conviction, that I thought it a very dull sort of country 
indeed. 

The chink had closed ; but, once or twice, I like to think that 
the spectacles almost fell off. It seemed natural that my mother 
should have the art of conjuring horses and unlikely drives even 
out of the depressing purlieus of a school. The hirelings she 
inspirited to romantic courses, across the most surprising ground. 
Her visits never seemed to be made to us at school; they were 
hours upon a Magic Carpet, that fled with us out of its atmosphere. 
I first discovered the enchantment in twisted roots and the colours 
on bracken as I watched them snap away from under the wheel 
upon green forest turf. Brown-gold of autumn bracken on hill- 
sides brings back with it still the sound of leather harness straining, 
the soft thud of hoofs and the creak of springing shafts: exciting, 
muffled noises that are lost in the rattle of aroaddrive. A favourite 
escape ran up along the crest of a grassy ridge, and out on to the 
edge of a green amphitheatre carved abruptly back into the face 
of the Downs, above the vale. Loyally I accepted this as a place 
of wonder: more actually I thought it would make a fine toboggan 
shoot ; and the somersaults that must occur where the slides 
would be bumping down over the grassy steps, or lanchards, 
cheered many an effort at serious contemplation. 

The book of memories of the Wiltshire Downs is full of later 
and beautiful pictures: of the primitive angularity of belts of 
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woodland crossing the old, smooth grass of the denes ; of the tired 
mounds of barrow and camp settling back from sheer age into the 
skyline ; of pallid sunbreaks, creeping bat-winged up the rounded 
green headlands. But these early hours on Martinsell have slipped 
into the later folio with the others; and I like them best. They 
retain no impression of the view ; the vale is a blank, the swirling 
edge of the Down is something uneven in the foreground, supporting 
the shadow of a restless pony shifting feet on the very rim of the 
grass cliff. If, then, it was not to be found in the forgotten view, 
what was it that invested these moments with the quality of wonder 
necessary for the preservation of all earlier memories? Perhaps 
it was the figure erect in the trap and stamped dark against the 
sky, with hazel-gold eyes under silvering hair looking away and out 
across the vale. To a child there is no deeper mystery than the 
absorption of someone it loves in something it has not yet learned 
to understand. 
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